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preface 


The thesis of this book is that there are two major types 
of processes at work in human history and in the dynamics 
of society. On the one hand there are dialecticaJ processes. 
These involve conflict and the victory of one group or sys- 
tem over anotiier, and hence a succession of victors. On the 
other hand there arc nondialectical (or developmental) pro- 
cesses in which conflict, even where it exists, is incidental, 
and in which the central pattern of the process is cumula- 
tive, evolutionary, and continuous. My main proposition is 
that the dialectical processes — important as they are in the 
short run, and significant as they arc to those participating 
in them— are not the major processes of history but only 
waves and turbulences on (he great historical tides of evolu- 
tion and development, which themselves are fundamentally 
nondialectical. 

This view, of course, runs counter to a number of widely 
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preface 


The £he«s of this book « that there arc two major types 
of processes at work in human history and in the dynamics 
of society. On the one hand there arc dialectical processes. 
These involve conflict and the victory of one group or sys- 
tem over another, and hence a succession of victors. On the 
other hand there are nondialectical (or developmental) pro- 
cesses in which conflict, even where it exists, is incidental, 
and in which the central pattern of the process is cumula- 
tive, evolutionary, and continuous. My main proposition is 
that the dialectical processes — important as they are in the 
short run, and significant as they are to those parncipadng 
in them— are not the major processes of history but only 
waves and turbulences on the great historical tides of evolu- 
tion and development, which themselves are fundamentally 
nondialectical. 

This view, of course, runs counter to a number of widely 
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held and popular interpretations of history. It is rather obvi- 
ous that dialectical views of history, rvhethcr at the popular 
or at the philosophical level, have predominated. People 
have always looked at history as the struggle of “us” against 
“them.” It is not surprising that short-term views predomi- 
nate, because we all live hi the short run, and it is in the 
short run that the dialectics of nation, class, race, party, and 
faction tend to form the human horizon. It is also not sur- 
prising, therefore, that philosophers and tliinkcrs have arisen 
to justify “us” in the conflict against “them.” In spite of all 
this, I am convinced that there is a larger horizon, and that 
we must therefore look beyond dialectics and toward de- 
velopment. 

This book is quite frankly polemical. It is a tract rather 
than a treatise, a work of reflection rather than of scholar- 
ship; and at the same time it is intended to give the reader at 
least an outline of a general developmental theory of social 
dynamics and of human history, which only the future can 
develop in detail. The polemic is directed particularly 
against what I call “dialectical philosophy,” which I define 
as “all those ideologies which regard conflict as the essential 
process in development and therefore tend to put a high 
intrinsic value on conflict, struggle, war, and revolution.” 

I am not arguing that all dialectical processes arc bad, but 
I do think they have a bias in that direction which is en- 
hanced by the presence of the dialectical philosophy or 
ideology. It is in societies where the prevailing ideologies 
are nondialectical — stressing community, agreement, order- 
liness, courtesy, and love, rather than conflict, turbulence, 
confrontation, envy, and hate — that the dialectical processes 
themselves arc likely to be most fruitful, A dialectical philos- 
ophy, however, whether nationalistic, racist, or Marxist, 
which stresses victory rather than problem-solving, beating 
down the enemy rather than cooperating with him (and 
which therefore tends to justify and excuse the immoral be- 
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havior which dialectical processes always produce), is likely 
to intensify the dialectical processes themselves to the point 
where they will become damaging to all parties, and un- 
friendly to human welfare and development. 

I will not be surprised if the Marxists feel that I am un- 
fair to Marx and to them. Indeed, I may be accused of en- 


gaging in precisely the dialectical processes of which I am 
so suspicious, for a polemical book is inevitably part of a 
dialectical process. But be this as it may, it is unfair to put 
nationalism, racism, and Marxism in the same stable of 
dialectical philosophy. The appropriate word here would be 
“classism,” but the word does not seem to exist, and “Marx- 
ism” has become a synonym for it. The moral *““8* 
of Marxism is its sympathy with the oppressed, which is 
much more compatible with *e class dialectic than wuh 
the dialectic of nation or race. F”*' 
self was a towering figure with a 
which demands a response of some kind. g 

“essssH 

error and evil achieve po ^ ^ 

Marx is a far “P'™^ kgiimators of dialectical pro- 
Ls^C-Vthe same brand: all three have created an 

The development of *ecj 

accurate enough so 'he' ^ ,mpor- 

fication of disastrous co jnJ,v,d- 

tance. This a task which J™ power. This 

ual has the capacity htllc brick con- 

book is. in a manner “f rf^y must build to 
tributed to the house 'vh""'™ , i„ ,hc same task, 

live in. If it encourages others 'o eng g 
it will have P”^^ thinking go back a 

The origins of this book m my 
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gcxxi many years. As a young man I rejected both the 
bloody dialKtic o£ nationalism which produced the First 
World War, and the no less fierce dialectic of communism 
which extenmnated the Kulaks. I was influenced more per- 
haps than I then realized by the broad social dynamics of 
Schumpeter, with whom I studied briefly. From pure cco^ 
nomics 1 graduated into general social dynamics, largely as 
a result of studying the labor movemenL In the course of 
developing a general theory of conflict at the Center for Re- 
search on Confhet Resolution at the University of Michigan, 

I developed the idea of sodety as a threefold, genetic, evolu- 
tionary process invohnng the social “genes” of threat, ex- 
change, and integrative relationships. My year at the Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies in Jamaica (1959-60) was 
particularly helpful in this regard. The present work, how- 
ever, owes its origin mainly to the year 1 spent in Japan at 
the International Christian University in Mitaka at Tokyo 
(1965-64). I was greatly stimulated and challenged by my 
students, many of whom were Marxists; and the lectures 
wluch formed the first draft of this volume were ^ven 
largely in response to that stimulation. 

The Case Study on Japan which I append to this volume is 
in part a reflection of that stimulation, and a small tribute 
to what was perhaps the most exciting year of my life. I 
hope it may be the beginning of a whole scries of case stud- 
ies by those who arc better qualified to do them than I, 
which will apply the principles of this essay to other times 
and places. 

K.E.B. 

Boulder, Colorado 
February 1970 
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CHAPTER 1 

HISTORY AS SYSTEM 




[ he very concept of an in* 
N terpretation of history im- 


plies that processes in time, especially those concerned with 
Ln and Society, have a degree of systemattc pat ern and 
man anu interpretation of history is 

behavior. What we naean^;j^*;;-P systematic paJrns 
the perception The validity of such knowl- 

which exist in t es p p-nrrate two powers; first, the 
edge is tested by its a 1 1 y^^ g 
power of understand g h^^P 

prcdicting the future. under- 

iective. We isfying to us. The pleasure 

stand the past, which „f ,hc accuracy of our 

we take in this belief is n belief that we do 

understanding, even important element in 

(or do not) present dynamics of any social 

K,.havior and m me p 
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system. The ability to predict is much harder to achieve than 
the ability to understand. There arc indeed sharp limits on 
this ability which we may never overcome, for history is not 
a totally predictable system. Nevertheless, we do not have to 
insist on 100 percent accuracy in prediction. If we can im- 
prove the probability of our forccasU and be right a greater 
proportion of the time, this itself is a sign of advancing 
knowledge. We may distinguish four kinds of processes in 
time, and human history participates in all four. 

Random process 

We have, first, the random process such as the throwing of 
dice. The essence of this process is its unpredictability. This 
unpredictability depends on the fact that the recorded in- 
formation about the process is irrelevant to its future course. 
We do not have to answer the philosophical question whether 
randomness is simply a deficiency in our knowledge or 
whether it is an essential principle of the real world, that 
is, whether we do not know something that in theory might 
be known or whether there is a process which is in principle 
unknowable. It is sufficient to define a random process as 
one in which what is known and recorded about it does not 
increase the probability with which we can predict the fu- 
ture. Thus, if wc throw a series of dice and record the num- 
bers — shall wc say, six, two, three, one, six, hve — ^then if this 
is a truly random scries, the record up to any point offers us 
no clue whatever as to the next number. This does not deny 
the possibility that if we know all about the mechanics of the 
dice thrower, wc might be able to predict the next number, 
but this mechanics is not included in the information which 
wc have. Human history is full of these random elements 
and contains many events which could not possibly be pre- 
dicted from ffic rtcord of preceding events. This fact imposes 
a necessary limit on our ability to predict the historical future, 
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though it does not mean that our ability to predict is zero, 
because there are also nonrandom elements in history. 

Determined mechanical process 

The second kind of process in time might be called the 
determined mechanical dynamic process. This is character- 
ized by the property that the record of a limited number of 
events in the process enables us to predict the next event, and 
all subsequent events, with complete accuracy. Suppose, for 
instance, we have a process which consists of writing down 
the numbers zero, one, two, three, four, and five. We per- 
ceive immediately that there is an order, that each figure is 
greater hy one than its predecessor. We can move from under- 
Lnding into prediction by predicting that the nezt num er 
will be six. Here, however, we encounter a fundamental prin- 
ciple. Understanding only leads to predicuon if tho system 

law or of a limited under- 
Sometimes the failure j,5covery of more general 

standing to predict resul 
laws and wider understan g- 

that the fundamental process understand- 

denly, and hence we can ,„ly random pro- 

ing and more accurate nr,y not be justified, 

cefses are involved, whether we ean 

and in social systems there « ^ 

ever wholly elimmatefe«"do , 

In mathematical a sequence, for sequence 

re,»eoce, or rather a ^ by is 

can also occur in space. 
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the discovery of a difference or differential equation of finite 
degree which governs the sequence. A diftcrcncc equation of 
the first degree is a stable relationship between any member 
of a sequence and the next member, as in the example above. 

In a difference equation of the second degree, the stable re- 
lationship is between ttvo successive numbers of a sequence 
and the one following. Suppose, for instance, we write down 
the famous mathematical sequence 1, I, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21. A 
little observation reveals that each number is the sum of the 
two previous ones. (This is the Fibonacci series.) It is easy 
to predict that the next number in the series will be 34, and a 
little simple arithmetic enables us to continue tlic series as 
far as we wish. 

The best example of such a determined mcclianical dy- 
namic process in history is the movement of the solar system, 
at least before the advent of artificial satellites and political 
astronomy. Complex as they arc, the movements of the solar 
system can all be described by difference or differential equa- 
tions of the second or third degree, and hence prediction can 
be made with astonishing accuracy. Astronomers, for in- 
stance, can predict the time of an eclipse within a second or 
less many years in the future. Even here we must add the 
caution that prediction depends on the continuance of the 
existing system. If, for instance, a large new body swept into 
the solar system, or if the sun became unstable, predictions 
based on the existing system would break down. 

In human history, predictions and systems of this kind arc 
very rare. Indeed, they arc virtually confined to those cyclical 
elements in human experience which themselves depend on 
the cycles of the solar system, such as the day, the lunar 
month, and the solar year. It may be that phenomena such 
as the ice ages, which have played a great part even in hu- 
man events, are of this determined mechanical dynamic na- 
ture, but up to now we understand so little about them that 
we cannot make any secure predictions. Generally speaking, 
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the higher the degree and the more complex there processes, 
the harder It ts to discover the law which governs them, that 
IS, the iiardcr it is to understand them. 

The processes of social systems which best correspond 
to determined mechanical dynamic processes are processes 
which involve simple growth. Growth at a constant rate 
can be represented by a simple difference equation of the 
first degree, such as Xt + t=^x/, for each term in the 


sequence is a constant proportion of the term before it. Thus, 
if we leave money in an account growing at compound in- 
terest, as Jong as the rate of interest, that is, its rare of growth, 
remains constant, the principle sum is highly predictable at 
any future date into which the system extends. Suppose, for 
instance, (he sum is initially $100 and doubles every 10 years. 
Then in 10 years it will be $200, in 20 years $400, in 30 years 
$800, and so on indefinitely into the future. Similarly, where 
a country is undergoing steady economic growth at a reason- 
ably constant rate, we can again predict its growth into the 
future with some confidence. More complex use of systems of 
this kind might include a model which would relate the rate 
of growth in some simple way to the existing size of what- 
ever it is that is growing. There is a good deal of evidence, 
for instance, for the proposition that, for those countries 
which arc having a successful growth pattern, the rate of 
growth diminishes as the country gets richer, ff this is a 
reasonably stable relationship, however, we can still make 


predictions with some confidence. 

Mechanical dynamic processes have also been used with 
modest success in population projections. Here the basic 
relationship is that all people who are a- years fdtod^ywjl 
either be x + I years old, or dead, in a years time. I 
can add to this some knowledge of the specific “ 

and birth rates in different age groups, we W"' 

larions indefinitelyinto 

be distinguished sharply from predictions. A projecnon 
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what the future would be like if the system remained un- 
changed. Population projections have not been very success- 
ful as predictions simply because population systems have 
been subject to what are called parametric changes in the 
basic constants of the models on which the predictions are 
based. Thus, there have been at times sudden and unpredict- 
2 e c anges in birth rates, such as happened in many west- 
«n counuies around 1947 when birth rates rose sharply. 
Similarly Aere may be sudden changes in death rates, like 
to shwp fall m death rates in many tropical countries after 
930 due largely to the eradication of malaria. All dynamic 
to unpredictable change, 

=nd hence the future very rarely follows a projected course 
Teleological process 

istic of human^h'''^*"' ot process in time which is character- 
ma k nadr TJ’ “ "o' ‘he ani- 

Tli s s a r T'’' process. 

Sc IZ:: through Le is 

Ctcd 0 brreir®; * - 

but which 

•be acLs in ti. stterifthTw' 

“mples of such nr^ C One of the best 

follmving an archLrf li" “'“'"•cUon of a building 

bnildingl a^dv ' “““ °f the 

Itlucprints; the process of Hid' “ntent of the 

tills informauon in the sense tha'tA “ Suided by 

Ptint are perceived and corrected atlhel""' 
ebaracteristic operation of a ,,l l !b' Pto“s goes on. The 
that of correcting divergence beT* Ptocss, therefore, is 
•bt «nting state o ala "ad ^“'btic image of 
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tion system in the genes which has some parallel to the blue- 
print. This information operates as a highly selective process, 
rejecting those events which do not lead towards the end of 
producing the phenotype and selecting those which do, ju^st 
as the builder rejects events which do not lead towards the 
building as envisaged in the blueprint and selects those which 


'^"prediction and understanding here are qualitatively differ- 
ent from what they are in the case of the mechanical dy- 
namic processes. They consist essentially in knowi g 
blueprint which describes the end of the ^^y 

ing also the selective power of the ar’t Ae em 

^select those processes which will, 
visioned end. The builder may ^ materials. Sim- 
unable to build for lack of e 
ilarly, the genes cannot build the ^ .j,, blue- 

food and an appropriate however, we can make 

print and knowing the environm > | assuming 

predictions of the end with some a« alw ^y^ 
that the system does not chang^^^ ^ ,bat 

that a kitten will grow up m a„ 

a grain of wheat will grow up mto wh^,^ P j , 

oak tree. These ^ hilled in infancy, but 

appointed if the kitten or ^ j Most telcologtcal 
Tn, of course, the rfr-™ in them. No nvo 

processes have ,hey have been bull 

houses are exactly a i e ^xact y w 

from the same blueprmts, an 

kind of a cat the , p„cesscs. the best example 
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that he will become a sophomore, a junior, a senior, and 
evenmally will graduate. In the social system, however, these 
predictions arc never 100 percent accurate, not only because 
the systems and goals may change but because the systems 
and goals contain random elements. Five-year plans may not 
be fulfilled, the firm with the best plans may go bankrupt, 
he student may fail his course or may decide to drop out. 
success m carrying out plans is an indication of the real- 

STOem understanding, of the subjective social 

S ^m on which the plan was based. If there are no random 

unde s" t origin^' 

Sf that r ^bsLte 

w“ble n o “"8““' was correct, for it is 

•ntc prediction wTh“ give rise to 

it does not mean that thr^’d"'" 'd-^' 

"•tong, for the prediction aIways"'aTto’b® "“T”'' 

tain probability of somethln.r h " ^ ’? 

there is always some ne n uu- ^PP'"’"®’ "'hich means that 

fulfilled. probability of the prediction not being 

ttrcuraiely random "|em'"i''''"'"** 
ryttem, creates great diffildr “"‘i't^tonding of the 
knowledge, that is for hum'” 1°'^ Process of increasing 
■iittion which weSCJw .L"'""- "n"' P" 

true, then if it does not enm P'fcent chance of coming 
learn something. Indeed dis' o'most bound to 

of rre<lic,ions.fs antstmi'Tr""""'’ failure 

a kinds, even though what wcT"' ’’“"’an learning of 
"•ayi be "true." Tlius, if o student "T ^i™"’ “ "“t al- 

'onfiden. tha, he was goina “ ’ ' 

■'•at he has faded, he is foresS"!”" O'” 

''•-'‘f- ffe may decide d J; .nia^nm'" r 

ha, not studied hard enough 
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or that tlie examiners were incompetent. Unfortunately, the 
mere fact of failure is not sufficient to distinguish between 
these two inferences, and he will need to get further informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, his disappointment will force him to 
change his image of the world. Since learning involves a 
change in our image of the world, unless our image changes, 
we have no possibility of learning. 

Suppose now that the student predicts that he has a fifty- 
fifty chance of passing the examination. No matter what 
happens, l.is prediction is fulfilled, and he will not be sur- 
prised. Unless, therefore, our image of the world is J" 
we can make predictions svith a greater degree of probabihty 
than fifty percent, we will not be able to learn anything. 
Thus the very possibility of knowledge involves 

In social systems, we often d V organiza- 

randomness in the system t roug ,. ,„y,i,;ng about 
tion. As we have observed we cannot 
the behavior of completely “ ' _ improved, and from 
our capacity to predict , J.thing about the 

observing the behavio development, both in 

namre of the loading. * ® . . y „„ be thought of as 
the biological and in die -";;„i,,tion. Thus, the 
“loading the dice” through „r of a ther- 

interior temperature of a predictable than 

mostatically controlled hou^ „vironment, simply be- 

the temperature of ,hc random changes, 

cause there is an °rg“““‘'“;g„rtuation of a perfectly free 
Similarly, in economic I* ^8- dictabic. It how- 

market may be ” thority. such as the pn 

r'l'iS »■«. “ “ ' 
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The evolutionary process: ecological systems 
The fourth type of process through time we may call the 
fro inionary process. This has something in common with 
^ c te co ogical process in that it involves a process of select- 
ing one out of a number of possible changes. The selective 
fh niight be described as ecological rather 

han teleoloffcal. In building a house, the builder selects 
*ose matenals and actions which conform to an original 
In an evoluuonary process, whether an original plan 

system nor a’ f i"f°™nrion 

Rate th T ^•’ange takes place. 

An ro oaicar Populations, 
a pond fil Tt i" 

different kinds of im “f populations of 
'lude populations of *Pooi«, populations which in- 

and w«er , , ^ ■" ‘‘-i “il, 

Eao!ogi;Tmu", '■""® ">-8- 

of a population of a *" ‘*10 introduction 

feasible dynamic coiir,r , i - "I'ldibnum (and a 

species. It sviii survive If°^h^'^'^ includes the new 

die new species will disappel? 'q“i'ibrium, 

lions do not survive butoT*^- ’ o "’ajonty of muta- 
survival ,«wer in thrw "’''ich 

«n 1 « established which ^T.t'"'- “ system 

“dude other Z •"ol'f'’ T'-is new system may 
^P!«r. Till, i, »ine old species may dis- 

'ement analytically to break I' is con- 

"o oRiea! etjoihbrium states ih " 1'"'" snecession of 

; -'o-ieap, toI.eoZZZn" '■ P^*— 

wlut wc mean by c^oluiion more nor less 

.* .a. 

> change m physical 
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nutted that many processes which look cumulative from the 
short run mrn out to be circular in a long run. Still there 
seem to be a residue of genuinely cumulative processes 
which cannot be reduced to any circular form. Indeed, in 
cvo uuon, we do occasionally perceive something hke a 
cyclical procas m reversion to a previous type after an ex- 
neme mutauon Nevertheless, these are strictly short term 

in evolution is 

cumulaiive and irreversible. 

Random processes are neither cumulative nor cyclical in 
-ence, though over finite periods they may give anlpre: 

turns hom"^ h' h' occasionally re- 

inTaTonfwav r to find of his bc- 

tive pr^ /The r '““h 'ihe a cumula- 

*at our informatiofrysLTTre '’li' 
perception of regularities , a k ‘'’^‘^“^“ato to permit the 
d'ct, es-en where the rem 1 • • * j ability to pre- 

"-J to be on ouf 3 ri "" We constantly 
read too much order into h' against the tendency to 

««ain to be disl " a k ^ are allst 

O"' aspect 0 *rincl '' *0 future, 

order than is therms a 31"'“”" 'a history more 

unitary explanations of ai rs? ""t"'"’' ""P'u 

f-ticular historieal pr^^T ‘"ms of soL 

'“'tory attempt to interpret all nr™"" "“"Ptutations of 
tarn economic evenu and •’h'nomena in terms of cer- 
wrk to interpret history 13 ^ 01 ^-”^* Religious interpretations 
and mstitutionk Tliere are?x)rt" 1'™' teligious systems 
‘Uterpretations. and esen ?Hm '"terpretations, military 
"'■•tltlaystressonasrnjepr^r? all o^ 

process or system. It is clear that 
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all tliesc various systems arc interrelated. It is clear, also, that 
some of them are more important than others. Nevertheless, 
all attempts to derive an interpretation of history from a 
single primary aspect of social life are doomed to failure. 

In the biological world we have ecosystems such as lakes, 
swamps, forests, rivers, oceans, and different parts or regions 
of each, where there is very lively interaction of population 
within the system but not very much interaction between 
different systems. Similarly, in social life we find subsystems 
which have an intense interaction within themselves, a life 
and dynamic of their own, but where the interaction be- 
tween different subsystems is tenuous even though, at times, 
important. It is possible, for instance, to have a society in 
which the economic system, the political system, t e re i- 
gious system, tlic military system, and so on actually pull in 
different directions for quite long periods o 
movements in the religious system have een avora e 
economic development, and some religious . 

been adverse to economic development. Some 
the religious system have been earned y c y j 

the religious system itself, even to demmeut of po hu a 

or econLic welfare. We similarly find —nts m pol.n 
cal and military systems which have ,heir 

economic development yet which avc ^ society, 

own dynamics, sometimes to the very cs ru . 

Economic systems, likewise, have their own djnam 
can profoundly affect the ’ jangcrous over- 

terns in which they arc emb • ^ consisting of a 
simplification, therefore, to regar .^ticuht system from 
determined mechanical process m a p All the 

which all the other systems epen 

interact constantly, and one y 


various systems 
lominant at om 
The sheer mi 


dominant at one time and not a separating out not 

nethodological P™>>k™ P history 


The sheer memouoiU6*-“‘ nrocesses i 

only the random from the nonrandom pro 
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but aUo the interactions of various subsystems is difficult, 
3n ere are no simple formulas for solving this problem, 
p to IS point, the interpretation of history requires a cer- 
ain poetic insight as well as the manipulation of statistical 
senes. Someumes a religion spreads because it has occupied 
a certain niche in a system of poUtical discontent. Sometimes 
other^^^ system, such as an empire, may spread because an 
offie™.se unre ated religious change has given a society a 

iedmerr ^ Economic change 

the develnnr>f^*'™f ^ P^ccly evolutionary way through 
their comn tV ' "cw commodities and 

eirchanr ■" S^ctimes 

ticliberateinvestlnSm *™ugh a 

Can he, at the'slmf uhliTlf ^ occupation, 

all social systems avoid t ’ ' ' *^“0 movements of 
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Biological evolution 

In biological world we can distinguish between two 
kinds of processes, those which involve the genotype and 
those winch involve the phenotype. There is an old conun- 
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the human nervous system and the power of man to deveJop 
language. Because of this, man is able to develop a new kind 
of species, social species, which includes his artifacts, his 
organizations, and his instimtions. Social species are fore- 
shadowed in the anthill, the beehive, and the wolf pack, 
tliough the single ant and bee arc better regarded as elements' 
in the larger biological complex of the nest or the hivt^ rather 
than as participants in true social systems. Automobiles, 
banks, churches, universities, states, and money are social 
species developed through the machinery of an evolutionary 
process within the human population. The genetics and the 
survival equations of the automobile are very different from 
that, say, of the horse, A new automobile is not produced in 
the womb of another automobile but in the womb of an 
automobile factory, and is produced by the direct organiza- 
tion of human ideas and knowledge into action. These dif- 
ferences, however, should not blind us to the fact that social 
species are true species, produced by a combination of ge- 
netic and teleological systems. The process by which social 
species succeed each other through time is parallel in many 
ways to the whole process of biological evolution. 

Even the division between the genes and the phenotype 
carries over into social evolution, even though the genetic 
system itself and the process by which the genetic system 
gives rise to the phenotype is much more elaborate in social 
systems than it is even in biological systems. In social systems 
the gene is the image or the idea in the mind of man, ideas 
such as the plans recorded in the blueprint that create a 
building or an automobile, the idea or the image of the future 
that creates a new enterprise, the proposal of marriage that 
creates a new family, the image of a new kind of life in 
the teaching that creates a new religion. The parallel with 
the gene is exact. The essential structure of both consists in 
information, information which in a favorable environment 
is capable of creating a teleological process to produce the 
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the credibility of both threat and counter-threat as time goes 
along. The ability of a threat system to organize society de- 
pends on two elements, capability and credibility. The capa- 
bility of the threatencr in carrying out of threats depends on 
the perceived costs to him of carrying out the threat, dis- 
counted by the probability of having to carry it out. The 
credibility of a threat in the mind of the threatened party is 
what affects his behavior. The credibility of a threat that is 
never carried out continually depreciates and eventually is 
likely to reach the point where the counter-threat system 
passes over into defiance, at which point either the threat 
has to be carried out or the threat system collapses altogether. 

The exchange system 

The second relationship which is capable of producing 
social organization is exchange. Exchange begins by A say- 
ing to B, “If you do something nice to me I’ll do something 
nice to you.” If B then accepts the invitation, the exchange is 
consummated. The exchange system is both more stable, more 
beneficial, and has a much greater horizon of development 
than the threat system. It is, for instance, what the game 
theorists call a “positive sum game,” that is, a series of events 
in which all parties can be belter off, whereas the threat sys- 
tem is more likely to be a negative sum game in that the 
threatencr gains less than what the threatened party loses, 
though this is not universally the case. Exchange, as Adam 
Smith pointed out so well, fends to produce a division of 
labor which increases productivity and so adds to the positive 
sum aspects of the ultimate consequences. It is true that there 
are conflicts in exchange, especially over the ratio of ex- 
change, for even though both parties are better off, the dis- 
tribution of the total gain will go more to the seller if the 
price is high and to the buyer if the price is low. This fact 
has blinded many people to the essentially positive sum as- 
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pect of exchange, assuming of course that it is uncoerced 
and not adnuxed with threat systems and that there are some 
defences against deceit and ignorance. 
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is of great importance in the creation of churches, schools, 
families, and even states, for it is only as the threat system 
begins to absorb an integrative clement and naked coercion 
is replaced by law and legitimacy that political institutions 
begin to acquire stability and the power of growth. 

All social organizations without exception are built up by 
processes which can be classified into these three general 
types, though the proportions of threat, exchange, and inte- 
gration which go into them differ profoundly. This is as true 
of formal organizations as it is for informal, casual, and im- 
permanent relationships and associations. At one corner of 
the scale we have what is almost a pure threat system such 
as the highwayman. Between the armed robber and his vic- 
tims there is little in the way cither of exchange or integra- 
tion. Even here, however, there is a background in the inte- 
grative system. For the moment the robber produces a gun he 
will assume a status, and both his behavior and the behavior 
of the victim depend in part on their images of the status 
system derived from their previous life experience. The sys- 
tem is not true exchange. Nevertheless, the threat, in a sense, 
has set off an exchange situation in which the life of the 
victim is now the property of the robber so that the robber 
in his threat says, “You give me your money and I’ll give 
you your life.” 

At another corner of the continuum we have the opera- 
tions which take place in organized commercial markets 
which seems to be almost pure exchange. Nevertheless, these 
take place in a setting of status, trust, and respect without 
which the exchanges would be impossible. They also take 
place in the setting of law and sanctions against nonperform- 
ance of contract which essentially belong to the threat sys- 
tem, which likewise makes these exchanges possible. 

The family is an institution in which the integrative sys- 
tem is very strong and in which love, affection, status, and 
respect are strong motivators. Nevertheless, exchanges al- 
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AB, and KF parallel to BC, K represents a situation with a 
proportion KD of integrative relationship, KE of threats, 
and KF of exchange. It is easy to prove geometrically that no 
matter where the point K in the figure, the sum KD + KE 
KF is equal to AB or 100 percent. I have sketched into 
the figure some guesses at the proportion of the three ele- 
ments represented in various social institutions. The reader 
may put in his own guesses. 

The learning process 

Eacfi of these three processes can be viewed as an aspect of 
a larger and more fundamental process which underlies all 
human history and indeed, broadly interpreted, the whole 
evolutionary process. This is the learning process. Human 
beings differ from all other creatures in the extent to which 
the information content of the phenotype or adult person is 
derived from experience, that is, from the inputs and outputs 
of the person himself, rather than from the genes or genetic 
materials. The ant knows how to be an ant because its genes 
have built this knowledge into its nervous system in much 
the same way that a blueprint can build behavior into the 
machine which is constructed from it. The kitten has to 
learn something of how to be a cat from his mother. Man 
as to learn almost everything about how to be a man from 
his experience. He comes into a world with huge potential 
and very little else; it is the input from other humans which 
turn us into human beings. Everything that happens to us 
teaches us something whether this was intended or not, that 
is, changes our image of the world around us. A credible 
threat may teach a man to be submissive, especially when its 
credibility is enlivened by the observation of the threat being 
carried out on others. Exchange likewise is a powerful 
teacher. If we produce something and find diat there is a 
market for it and that wc can get things we prefer in tlic 
exchange, this has already taught us to go on producing it. 
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enormous importance in explaining not only the dynamic 
processes which make the individual what he is but also the 
larger processes of development of society. Like all animals, 
man enters the world with a primitive value system which 
seems to be genetically determined, that is, built into the 
nervous system by the genes. Straight from the womb we 
like milk, we dislike loud noises, and we dislike falling. The 
values associated with sex certainly have a genetic compo- 
nent, but even this is overlaid with values derived from cul- 
ture and experiences. Moral values, ^thctic values, and even 
most preferences for commodities arc strictly learned. Food 
that one culture regards as delicious, another culture rejects 
as nauseous. Even pain, which seems to be a genetically pro- 
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duced negative value, may acquire a positive value in some 
culmres. There seems also to be a genetic and physiological 
basis for pleasure. In the rat wc can locate and stimulate 
directly *e pleasure center, and it is certainly not impossible 
we might do this for man. But here again some cultures 
vake pleasure in this sense more highly than others, and 
some even value it negatively. 
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When we look upon the process of learning in society as a 
process by which the stock of knowledge contained in the 
human population changes through time, we are immediately 
struck by the importance of the sheer biological fact of death. 
For all practical purposes we can say that nobody now living 
was alive a hundred years ago. The problem of passing on 
the stock of knowledge of a society from one generation to 
the next is perpetually urgent and is a dominant aspect of 
the dynamic processes of society. It is not merely poetic in- 
sight that proclaims “the child is the father of the man.” 
The processes of transmitting the knowledge stock within 
the family, in the peer group, through formal education, and 
through written words and other records is the real heart of 
the historical process. 

In paleolithic society, where the numbers of human beings 
in effective contact was very small, where the length of life 
was short, and where there was no written record, it seems 
to have been impossible to maintain a long cumulative pro- 
cess of growth in the stock of knowledge. The knowledge 
in the minds of old men or even in the young men was often 
removed by death before it could be passed on to the children. 
There must have been innumerable heartbreaking setbacks 
in which knowledge accumulated over several generations 
would be wiped out in an epidemic or a raid from another 
tribe or band. Just how man got out of this trap is by no 
means clear, but the critical process was clearly the domesti- 
cation of crops and live stock and the invention of agricul- 
ture, perhaps ten thousand years ago. This increased the ex- 
pectation of life, permitted the accumulation of food stocks, 
and permitted settlement in permanent villages. With the 
invention of writing, the accumulation of knowledge was 
released from the limitation of the single human mind and 
the precariousness of human memory. History in the sense 
of an image of a succession of events through time extending 
far beyond the present memory comes into existence. This 
concept deeply modifies human values and behavior. 
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The nse of science marked a change in the processes of 
the accumulation of knowledge as significant as the inven- 
uon of language itself. It introduced a process of rapid and 
orderly change in the image of the world as it was present 
m the minds of members of the scientific sub-culture. It did 
tos by a process of constant testing of predictions and refine- 
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directly. Predictions are drawn not from the simple projec- 
tion of experiences but from a map or model from which 
predictions are derived by a process of logical or mathemati- 
cal inference. Predictions are made in a form such that ful- 
fillments or disappointments can be determined without 
much doubt, especially with the aid of devices which in- 
crease the resolving power of observations, such as the tele- 
scope and microscope. In a scientific sub-culture, if a pre- 
diction is not fulfilled, it does not take the death of the sci- 
entist to prove the corresponding image false. The process 
operates directly on the image itself, for when we can deny 
neither the observation nor the inference, the only course left 
is to modify our image of the world. Science, therefore, has 
introduced an evolutionary (selective) process operating di- 
rectly upon knowledge itself, in which the survival of an 
image depends on its own power of prediction, not on the 
survival of the culture which holds it in its heads. It is little 
wonder that it has resulted in an enormous acceleration in 
the rate of accumulating knowledge and a corresponding in- 
crease in man’s power. 

One of the most crucial questions of the present day is 
whether the rise of the social sciences may not lead to an 
increase in man’s power over his own history and over the fu- 
ture of his own societies akin to the increase of his power 
over the physical world. Problems of the social sciences are 
much more difficult than those of physical sciences for many 
reasons. Random elements are more important. The knowl- 
edge that we seek to obtain from a social system is not only 
the same order of magnitude as the system itself but an 
essential part of it. Hence, we cannot find out anything about 
a social system without changing it, and our predictions arc 
always in the form of probabilistic statements. Under these 
circumstances, the testing of predictions and therefore the 
testing of models from which they are derived is always 
in some doubt, especially where the cases arc few as is the 
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case with concrete historical systems. Suppose, for instance, 
we predict an event with 90 percent probability. If we arc 
disappointed, we may just have been unlucky, and if the 
prediction is fulfilled, it may have been for the wrong rea- 
sons. The regularities of social systems are by their very 
nature elusive. 

Nevertheless, we have developed both theoretical models 
of a reasonably precise nature and also a great improvement 
in our observational powers through such devices as sample 
surveys, statistical processing, and social indices. These de- 
vices for social instrumentation are already beginning to ex- 
ert an influence on human history and may be expected to 
exert an even greater influence in the fumre. They represent 
not so much a sharp break with the past, as a further de- 
velopment and acceleration of that process of knowledge ac- 
cumuladon which is the most important single key to his- 
tory. 



CHAPTER 3 

DIALECTICAL PATTERNS 
IN HISTORY 



he term dialectical as a 
pattern of social process 
is most generally associated with the name of Hegel, though 
the idea itself, like most others, can be traced in one form 
or another back to Plato. It has become a kind of sacred 


word in the Marxist faith, and in the process of becoming 
sacred, it has come to mean so many different things that it 
has lost much of its content. When Engels, for instance, calls 
dialectics “the science of general laws of motion both of the 
external world and human thought” ^ the term has surely 
become so broad as to lose all its specific meaning. I propose, 
therefore, to use the term in a narrower, more Hegelian 


^Karl Marx and Fnednch Engels on Religion. Forcifrn Languagw 
Publishing House, Moscow, p. 249. 
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sense, to describe those processes in history which have the 
familiar three-fold succession in time; thesis— antithesis- 
syndesis. The implication here is that we start with some 
in 0 system or thesis which has a contradiction implicit 
in Its own development, a contradiction which eventually “ne- 
gates the system and brings about its opposite or antithesis, 
his second system in term, however, will also have a con- 
adiction in its development, a contradiction which even- 
a ly produces a Aird system, the synthesis, by another pro- 
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Figure 2. The dialecucal process 

(Ti) to the antithesis at time (Ta), where the relative posi- 
tion of the two variables arc reversed. The process continues, 
however, with D deeJining and S advancing. There is an- 
other revolution at Fs, and eventually we have the synthesis 
at Ta which simply repeats the position of Ti from which 
point the system repeats itself indefinitely. This is what 
might be called the pure dialectical process. In this case what 
is meant by contradiction is simply instability. In the minds 
of most adherents of dialectical philosophy, however, the 
processes are essentially conffictual. We do not simply swing 
in opposite directions, like two pendulums out of phase. The 
process proceeds by the conflict between the two variables in 
which at each revolution point the dominant variable “loses” 
to the other, and the positions of dominance arc reversed. In 
order for the antithesis to follow from the thesis, therefore, 
the D variable must “win” in its struggle against the S vari- 
able. Similarly, the passage from the antithesis to the syn- 
thesis represents a subsequent f«'crsal of this process in 
which S “wins” over D at the point Rs. 
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For Hegel himself, and most subsequent dialecticians, the 
proKss has not been regarded as purely cyclical but as con- 
tammg a cumulative element. It might be described as a 
sp.ra rathw than a cycle, for the synthesis is not supposed 
merely to indicate a return to the position of the thesis but 
an advance to some superior position. It is seldom made clear 
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cesses, but practically nothing which looks like a dialectical 
process. The swing of a pendulum or the rotations of the 
planets are cyclical, not dialectical. By an act of poetic fancy, 
we can imagine that the orbit of a planet around the sun is 
the result of a “struggle” between two dialectical forces, cen- 
trifugal and centripetal. But this is just that — ^poetic fancy. 
It makes no contribution to the real understanding of the 
equations of the system. It is possible to construct a mechani- 
cal dialectical machine, which is illustrated in Figure 3. Sup- 
pose we have two vessels, A and B, mounted on a rather 
stiff axle, C. When water is poured into the upper vessel A 
until some point where the equilibrium of the system is up- 
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set, a revolution, more exactly a half-revolution, occurs. A 
pours Its water down the drain and B becomes uppermost, 
symbolizing the passage from the thesis to the antithesis. 
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netic material which introduces, as it were, altogether new 
equations into the equation of ecological equilibrium. Second 
the process by which one ecological equilibrium is succeeded 
by another as a result of genetic mutation is such a complex 
mixture of competitive and cooperative elements that it 
cannot be described usefully in terms of a dialectical conflict. 
The new equilibrium docs not represent an antithesis which 
fights with the old equilibrium of the thesis; it represents 
simply a new solution of a new set of equations. It is not 
even true that all populations arc in competitive relationships 
with all others. There arc complex symbiotic networks and, 
in a very real sense, the achievement of any ecological equi- 
librium is a “victory” for mutuality and unconscious co- 
operation. Even the predator is an important element in the 
biological survival of its prey: the wolf is necessary to the 
deer. There is a struggle for survival, but this cannot be 
described in terms of any simple pattern of conflict. Any 
attempt to force the description of biological evolution into a 
dialectical pattern, therefore, results in a gross distortion. 
That unfortunate phrase “the survival of the fittest,” which 
gave rise to so many false analogies, is almost devoid of con- 
tent, for, in this context, by “fittest” we mean merely fit to 
survive. Therefore, all the phrase means is the survival of 
the surviving, which docs not tell us very much. As wc seek 
to put content into the evolutionary pattern, it becomes ap- 
parent that the process of mutadon and selection and the 
processes of ecological equilibrium and succession can only 
be described as dialectical by draining the term of all intel- 
lectual content. 

Dialectical process in social systems 

As we turn to social systems and to human history, we begin 
to find more examples that look like diaiccdcal process^. 
While the succession hen-egg-hen is nondialectical in its 
essence, the succession grandfathcr-fathcr-son may contain 
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of the threat system, in this case A, has certain advantages, 
and most revolts are, in fact, unsuccessful. 

Processes of a successful revolt 

ff we are really to have a dialectical process emerge out of 
our dynamics, therefore, we must ask what are the processes 
that can lead to a successful revolt. For this we have to ap- 
peal to the principle of the depreciation of credibility of 
threats with distance in time as well as in space. The credi- 
bility of threats is usually established at a certain point of 
time by the carrying out of some previous threat, whether 
explicit or merely implied, in a shape of a war or battle or the 
overthrow of a previous power. As time goes on the memory 
of events which led to the establishment of credibility of the 
threat becomes weaker. The original conqueror is perhaps 
succeeded by his sons and grandsons. Capability of carrying 
out threats is also likely to diminish. Indeed the credibility 
often persists long after the capability has declined, but 
eventually the process of erosion of credibility goes on and 
we reach a point at which the threat is challenged. If, at 
this point, A's threat capability has seriously declined, the 
challenger may easily be successful, though he is likely still 
to be at a location some distance from the original center of 
power. This model suggests both the time pattern and the 
space pattern of the rise and fall of empires, and it is even 
possible to express this in rough quantitative terms, though 
random elements arc still so important in such a system that 
the exact time and place of the rise of a new threat-power 
center cannot be predicted. 

The model suggests a further important conclusion— that 
the diminution of what I call the “loss of power gradient,” as 
measured for instance by tlie slopes of the line A'V or B’W 
in Figure 4, increases distance from the original center 
either in space or in time at whicii new centers of power can 
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arise. THs suggests that we have now come to a critical 
stage m hutmn history, a stage at which the loss of power 
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extremely complex and litde understood. Why, for instance, 
did the Czar of Russia lose his legitimacy in the defeat of 
1917, whereas the Emperor of Japan retained his, though 
in a somewhat modified form, after the equally disastrous 
defeat in 1945 ? Some legitimacy is established by conquest, 
that is, by the exercise of superior threat. This type of legit- 
imacy frequently tends to erode with the passage of time, 
and eventually the threat system which is based on it can 
no longer be maintained. The development of democracy is 
the equivalent, in the sphere of social distance, to the reduc- 
tion in the cost of transport and in the loss of power gradient 
in a geographical sphere. Revolution, like revolt, can only 
occur if the social distances between the ruler and the ruled 
are great. The forces of material technology, which have de- 
stroyed the dialectical process of war, likewise are at work in 
the social sphere destroying the dialectical process of revolu- 
tion. 

The theory of conflict processes can throw further light on 
the question of what determines whether a dialectical process 
of conflict is a cycle or spiral, and what determines whether 
the spiral goes up or down. 

Suppose we have two parties in conflict, and R. We can 
think of these as two different countries, two different classes, 
say, labor and management, two factions, or even two ideo- 
logical positions. In a field, such as Figure 5, we measure A’s 
welfare horizontally and R’s welfare vertically, so that any 
point such as Fo shows us a combination of welfare of the 
two parties, OBo measuring Bs welfare and BoBo A's wel- 
fare. From point such as Be, four directions of movement can 
be identified. A move to the “northeast” toward Bb means 
that both parties are getting better off; the welfare of both 
parties is increasing. This I call a benign move. The opposite 
move to the soutJiwcst toward Bm. for instance, is a malign 
move in which the welfare of both parties diminishes. A 
move either to the northwest or to the southeast is a conflict 
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mg at A to the position P2, then the situation at Pi likewise 
constitutes a contradiction. P^ is a thesis, Pi is an antithesis 
and P2 is a synthesis and the new thesis from which we go 
on m P3 and P4. In this case, however, the succession of dia- 
lectical moves results in a malign movement of the whole 
system. As a result of a succession of conflict moves, both 
parties get worse off. A good example of this would be an 
arms race in international relations or a price war between 
two firms. We sec this process also operating frequently in the 
quarrels of children. It occasionally operates also in indus- 
trial relations where the succession of strikes and lockouts 
can make both parties worse off. 

It is possible, however, to reverse the process and for a 
conflict dialectic to result in a generally benign movement. 
We might, for instance, start at Pe and move through Pi, Pa, 

Pa and Pi to Po. In this case, even though in each conflict 
move one of the parties gets worse off, the overall result is 
that both parties get better off. The difference between a 
malign and a benign dialectic consists essentially in the 
quantitative parameters of the system. It is even possible to 
envisage a stationary or circular dialectic movement for in- 
stance from Po to Pi, back to P©, back to P 1, and so on in- 
definitely, though a movement of this kind is hardly likely 
to be stable. The mathematical condition for a benign dia- 
lectic can be stated verbally by saying that each party should 
be able to regain in one move more than he lost in the move 
before. Thus, if wc start at Pb and B moves to P4 with A 
losing, then if in a move to Ps, A's gain per unit of B’s loss 
is greater than A's loss per unit of Pos gain in a movement 
from Pa to P4, then Pa will be likely to be a better position of 
parties than at Pa, though this is not necessarily $0. The 
actual mathematical conditions for an overall benign move 
have to be stated rather carefully and arc a little difScult to 
translate to words. 

In fact, malign dialectical processes seem to be much more 
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common than benign ones. An arms race is more frequent 
than a disymamcnt race, a rise in tension and hostility more 
common than a fall m tension and hostility, and so on. The 
crucial vanab e here might be called the rate of conflict. This 
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phies such as Christianity, Buddhism, psychoanalysis, social 
democracy, and social work, emphasize love, empathy, reso- 
lution of conflict, the redemption and integration rather than 
defeat of the enemy and therefore tend to develop low rates 
of conflict. History is full of examples of the enormously 
high cost of dialectical philosophies which have probably 
caused more human misery than any other error of which 
man’s mind is capable. 

The dialecticians may object that the process of mutual 
conflict which I have described in Figure 4 is not a truly 
dialectical process because it assumes that both parties re- 
main in existence, whereas a true dialectical process is what 
game theorists call a game of survival in which one party 
is eliminated altogether. Suppose, for instance, that A can 
finally move to a point such as Pe in Figure 5, where B is 
eliminated altogether and A's welfare is thereby increased 
to OPe and remains stable at this level, as B is no longer 
around to challenge him. This kind of thing has happened. 
Cartago delenda erat (Carthage was rubbed out). When the 
communists take over they eliminate the capitalists. Standard 
Oil eliminates its competitors. Then presumably everybody 
lives happily ever after. Games of survival, however, are ter- 
ribly costly, even to the survivor. Furthermore, the one who 
starts them does not always have the best chance of winning 
them, and the stability which is obtained by eliminating a 
competitor seldom lasts long. Now, especially with the nu- 
clear weapon, a game of survival might mean that nobody 
survived. Those who advocate such policies are literally play- 
ing with the future of man. This is the extreme position of 
the dialectical philosophy. In this cxu-cme form it is a mon- 
ster indeed. 
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Biological evolution 

The process of biological evolution on the whole seems to be 
nondialectical. Genetic mutations tend to be fairly small, 
and the evolutionary process proceeds by the continuous 
selection of small changes at the margin. This does not rule 
out the possibility of certain large mutations. Because of their 
rarity, however, these arc virtually unobservable. We do in- 
deed find ecological systems in which there may be “contra- 
dictions,” but only in the sense that there are irreversible 
cumulative processes at work in them which will eventually 
change them. The life processes in a pond, for instance, may 
eventually turn it into a marsh, the marsh into a praine, and 
the prairie into a forest. These successions, however, do not 
have a dialectical pattern. There is no “conflict” between the 
marsh and the pond, the pond docs not suppress the marsh 
until the marsh gathers enough strength to effect a revolu- 
tionary overthrow. The transformadons take place cumula- 
tively and gradually, and though populations within the 
system are in conflict, the successive systems themselves are 
not. 

Dialectical philosophers may argue that the role of catas- 
trophes in the evolutionary process has a dialectical or at 
least a revolutionary element in it. Here again catastrophes, 
being by their very nature rare (otherwise there will be 
nothing left to study), arc difficult to observe and their role 
is unclear. There is evidence, however, that catastrophes in 
the past, by destroying an equilibrium which had become too 
stable have permitted new mutations to survive and hence 
have laid the foundation for a new evolutionary advance. 

It may well be, for instance, that the unknown catastrophe 
which destroyed the dinosaurs and led to the extinction of a 
very large number of species was an essential ingredient in 
the development of the mammals and the next age of evolu- 
tionary process. Catastrophe puts a premium on adaptability 
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rather than adaptation. In times of catastrophe it is the meek, 
that IS, the adaptable, who inherit the earth, svhereas the 
strong w o are well adapted to the environment which is 
passmg away become extinct. In this connection it has been 
suggated that the Ice Ages played an important part in the 
devdopment of man, simply because once again they gave 
great survival value to adaptability, 
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be expected to raise the temperature of the earth which 
would, of course, have profound consequences such as the 
melting of the ice caps and a change in the whole ecological 
structure of the biosphere. There may be long cycles of this 
kind in the evolutionary process which have something of a 
dia/ectical character to them in the sense that it is the con- 
tradictions within one phase that produce the next. There 
Js no agreement among natural scientists, however, about 
the reality of these phenomena — thus the “greenhouse elfcet” 
may be literally overshadowed by increasing cloud cover and 
again they must be put in the category of interesting specu- 
lation. 

In the case of social evolution, dialectical processes un- 
questionably do occur, but these are essentially temporary, 
short run, and minor in nature. The great changes arc al- 
ways nondialectical. They occur as a result of the cumula- 
tive impact of small changes and the selection of small social 
mutations. Furthermore, for the most part the great changes 
arc nonconflictual. Who gets what is a minor and incidental 
aspect of a great process by which we all get more. The 
great changes in social system, furthermore, are nonrevolu- 
tionary in spite of the fact that we sometimes carelessly use 
the word revolution simply to mean a large change. It is 
highly misleading, to use the same word revolution both for 
the process of evolutionary or economic development as we 
do in the expression “industrial revolution” and for processes 
which mainly involve shifts in the locus of political power, 
such as the American, French, or Russian revolutions. 

Because it is used for so many different phenomena, the 
use of the term revolution has become so confused that one 
is tempted to abandon it, though it is too well established 
for that. Perhaps \vc should distinguish betsveen nondialecti- 
cal revolutions and dialectical revolutions. The nondialectical 
revolution is a step function, that is, it represents discon- 
tinuity in the total evolutionary process because of some mu- 
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tation which has a profound, long-term effect on the whole 
system. Thus, the evolution of life itself, of the vertebrates 
and especially of man, was a “revolutionary” step in this 
ense. These revolutions, however, are nondialectical in the 
ense that they do not emerge as a result of the conflict of 
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cordingly. This, however, is an evolutionary rather than a 
dialectical process. 

That there are some dialectical elements in the growth of 
knowledge is suggested by the occasional use of the term 
revolution to describe some particularly dramatic restructur- 
ing of man’s image of himself or his world. Thus, we talk 
about the "Copernican” revolution or the “Keynesian” revo- 
lution, and even though there are certain dangers in the loose 
use of this word, the analogy with political revolution is not 
wholly inept. In the replacement, for instance, of the Ptole- 
maic view of the universe by the Ospernican, we can indeed 
trace something like a dialectical process. The old system 
has power, it is taught in the sch<x>ls, and those who know 
it and teach it have a vested interest in preserving it. If, how- 
ever, it is “wrong” in the sense that it has some internal con- 
tradictions or that it docs not give a useful picture of reality, 
it will eventually be challenged by a new system. The new 
system at first is likely to command few adherents. Those 
who believe in it are likely to be young men who are ambi- 
tious but not powerful, and a conflict then ensues between 
the new view and the old, which ends in the triumph of the 
new view and a successful revolution. Here we seem to have 
a typical dialectical pattern where the old view is the estab- 
lished thesis, the new view is the antithesis, which is first of 
all subordinate to and in conflict with the old view, then 
finally triumphant over the established thesis. The new view, 
of course, may have some inner contradictions in it which 
will lead to the process being repeated over and over again. 

On closer examination the dialectical description is much 
less satisfactory as a description of what actually goes on 
in the advance of knowledge. If, for instance, we examine 
the Copcrnican revolution more closely we find in the first 
place that the dissatisfaction with the Ptolemaic system arose 
mainly as a result of a slow cumulative improvement in the 
observation of the movement of the planets. Wc find, fur- 
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^ermore, that there were not simply two systems contend- 
mg but many different suggestions and alternatives. Tycho 
Brahe, the famous Danish astronomer whose careful observa- 
tions helped to undermine the Ptolemaic theory, himself, de- 
veloped a version of the solar system, different from the 
(^pernican or the Ptolemaic view. Furthermore, we find 
theory was as defective in many ways 
as the Ptolemaic system itself and completely failed to give 
adequate predictions. Copernicus, for instance, assumed that 
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them. They represent, as it were, the heat of crystallization 
in a process of essentially continuous change. The dialectical 
processes which they may introduce are a hindrance rather 
than a help to the growth of science. The comfort which 
dialectical philosophers seem to have drawn, therefore, from 
Kuhn’s work seems to be based on a misunderstanding. 

It is the reverse of knowledge, that is, ignorance, that 
makes for the dialectical pattern, and once knowledge is 
achieved the dialectical pattern immediately disappears. The 
dialectical part in the knowledge process is highly charac- 
teristic of ideology and speculation, but it is not characteristic 
of the growth of secure knowledge. An ideology may be de- 
fined as a particular view or image of the universe which 
is associated with particular centers of political or economic 
power. It is the association with power as embodied in a 
threat system that contributes to the dialectical pattern as 
we saw in the previous chapter. The dialectical pattern in 
ideology is essentially a property of the threat system because 
political power requires something more than the naked 
threat if it is to be effective. Otherwise, it becomes too costly 
to maintain. A center of political power nearly always at- 
tempts to become the center of an integrative system as well 
as a threat system, and the acceptance and propagation of an 
ideology by a center of political power may be interpreted, 
therefore, as an attempt to shift political power from the 
basis of pure threat to a basis of status, respect, and willing 
acceptance. The propagation of an ideology often enables 
iVie cerntn t/i -m 

tern in wliich those who arc subject to it come to accept it 
willingly. These ideological systems, however, suffer the 
same disability as threat systems in general. New centers 
of power may arise at a distance from the old, and these new' 
centers wdll frequently seize upon a new ideology to differen- 
tiate themselves from the old centers and to build up an inte- 
grative system around them. 
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Thus, the dialectical struggles, let us say, between Chris- 
tianity and Islam, between Catholicism and Protestantism, 
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Union is perhaps the most scandalous, but no country has 
been immune to this kind of manipulation, and especially 
where science depends for its economic base on large gov- 
ernment grants, the temptation to use political power to 
boost a personal theory becomes all the greater. It must be 
emphasized that these dialectical processes within science do 
not advance knowledge but retard it. Science does not pro- 
gress by the conflicts of theories but by the testing of predic- 
tions. It does not progress by one theory conquering another 
in a revolution but rather by the slow growth of testable 
and tested images. 

Social exchange 

Another long cumulative process in a society which is es- 
sentially nondialectical is the process by which exchange 
develops the division of labor and increases human produc- 
tivity. This process also has dialectical elements in it but 
the dialectical elements represent a minor disadvantage and 
a hindrance rather than an essential element of the process. 

As we saw in Chapter 2, exchange has a strong tendency 
to be a positive-sum game in which both the parties benefit. 

If the exchange is uncoerced, that is, if there are no elements 
of the threat system involved in the decisions, it cannot take 
place at all unless boih parlies feel at the time of the decision 
to exchange that they will benefit. A person who thinks he 
will not benefit from an exchange can simply refuse to ex- 
change, and the oiler to exchange on the part of the first 
party will not be taken up. This still leaves open the possi- 
bility that in retrospect the c.xchangc will turn out not to 
have been beneficial for one party or anotlicr. The goods we 
buy may turn out to be defective or we may decide we do 
not really want them after all. The money that we obtain 
from a sale may lose its value from inflation. The stock tliat 
we buy may fall in price, and we wish we had not bought 
it. Some of these disappointments are inevitable and arise 
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out of unavoidable ignorance. Some of them may be the 
of deception and chcatinE and can be 


inavoidable ignorance. Some of them may be the 
result of deception and cheating and can be safeguarded 
against to some extent by calling in the threat system of the 
law_ Some disappomunents again can be thought of as part 
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comes acute, it can be destructive to the exchange process 
itself and can lead to a perverse dynamic process in which 
both parties become worse off instead of better off. The suc- 
cessful conduct of exchange requires that the parties to it 
have some sort of machinery for managing the conHict in- 
volved. If this machinery is inadequate, the inability to re- 
solve the conflict may result in a loss for both parties, in that 
an exchange which would be beneficial for both of them on 
some terms docs not take place at all because the terms 
cannot be agreed upon. 

Here again, the dialectical process is a potentially destruc- 
tive incident in what is essentially a nondialectical operation. 
Perhaps here it widens the term dialecdcal too much to make 
it include the conflict involved in bargaining. If wc are to 
distinguish dialecdcal processes from conflict process in gen* 
eral, they must refer to conflicts in which the main issue is 
“who is the superior power.” This, however, is a quite inap- 
propriate model to describe the bargaining process. Bargain- 
ing power is not the power to destroy or supplant an oppo- 
nent, but is the power to move to a more favorable position 
in which there is sdll a posidve-sum game. If bargaining 
power is used dialecdcally, it destroys the whole process of 
bargaining. Bargaining power, furthermore, is a very strange 
phenomenon. It is often the weak who have the greater bar- 
gaining power, simply because the strong cannot afford to 
destroy ie exchange relationship by pushing them to the 
wall. The whole concept of bargaining power, therefore, fits 
very badly into the dialectical framework of thought. 

We see a good example of this in industrial rcladons. If 
the bargain between the employer and the worker is con- 
ceived in dialecdcal terms, that is, in terms of a class war in 
which one party or another must *V’in,” the bargain will be 
in danger of breaking down altogether. The history of the 
labor movement in the United Stales provides an interesting 
example of tlus phenomena. The Industrial Workers of the 
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World (IW) was a labor organization with a strong dia- 
lectal philosophy. It regarded the industrial relationship as 
a cfes war in which one party or the other had to win, and 
Its object was to irin this war and abolish the wage system. 
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portant aspect of economic development, must be interpreted 
primarily in terms of the imposition of a certain knowledge 
structure on the physical world. We do not get economic 
development by simply piling up stocks of old things. We 
do not get it, for instance, by simply accumulating big piles 
of wheat in warehouses. Rather, it consists in the develop- 
ment of new machines, tools, habits of behavior, and social 
organizations, all of which derive essentially from changes 
in knowledge. A machine is merely human knowledge im- 
posed on the physical world. 

Economic development 

As in other nondialectical cumulative processes, economic 
development has a dialectical aspect. The displacement of 
the inferior by a superior method, for instance, is often ac- 
companied by social conflicts and by a temporary worsening 
of the situation of those who cling to old methods. When a 
new, improved method first begins, it usually results in a 
substantial increase in output of the commodity affected, 
which results in a fall in its relative price. If the price did 
not fall, the users of the new methods would be too well off 
and would have terras of trade that were much too favorable. 
The new methods lower the cost of production, so that at the 
old price the users of the new method would have unusually 
high incomes. The fall in the price lowers the income of 
those who still cling to the old methods. A famous and 
tragic example of this process was the plight of the hand- 
loom weavers in. England fn the carfy days of the /ndustna/ 
Revolution when the relative price of cloth fell sharply as 
the result of the introduction of machine methods. New 
methods also usually involve loss in the capital value of 
specialized capital invested in the old methods. Where this 
capital consists of human skill, the loss is particularly tragic. 

A man may find that a skill in which he has invested many 
years of his life suddenly becomes almost worthless. Even 
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-have on the whole been disappointing. The French Revolu- 
tion in 1783 led to a diversion of French energies to fruitless 
wars of conquest and slowed up the development of the 
French economy. The Russian revolution of 1917 Jed to an 
enormous waste of resources and disastrous internal conflict 
in the first collectivizadon; without a dialectical philosophy 
Russia would probably be much further along today. The 
nondialectical processes of cumulative growth in knowledge 
and technology, however, are so strong that they not only 
mask these dialectical interruptions, but the dialectical phi- 
losophies even get some credit for their achievements. 

The integrative system 

The integrative system, that is, the dynamic process by which 
human beings come to acquire love, respect, status, identity, 
identification, and so on, is so complex and so little under- 
stood that it is hard to say at present what is the mixture 
of dialectical and nondialectical processes within it. Insofar 
as it is part of the general learning process, the integrative 
system is basically nondialectical Jf psychoanalysis has 
taught us anything it is that the dialectical processes in the 
family and especially between parents and children are most 
destructive to the integrative system. We have to learn to 
love and we likewise learn how to be incapable of love. The 
processes by which those learning processes are carried on 
are still obscure. Nevertheless, those who have been loved in 
childhood seem to have 3 much better chance of learning 
how to Jove in turn than those who have not been loved. 
When the dialectical processes of conflict and the war be- 
tween the generations dominate the family situation, the 
children are more likely to grow up neurotic and alienated 
from the world, subject to mental and integrative disorders 
than they are in families where the dialectical processes, 
which are always present, arc moderate and well controlled. 

On a larger scale, as we have seen, integrative processes 
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a disintegration on a large scaJe. It is a precarious source of 
integration even on a small scale. A sect or a nation may 
seek to maintain its internal unity by fomenting a mutual 
hatred against an external enemy. Once hatred is generated, 
however, it can be turned inward almost as easily as it can 
be turned outward, and those organizations and societies 
which have sought integration in this way have often found 
themselves later pulled apart by internal factions, dissensions, 
splits, and civil wars. The hatred of an external enemy, 
whether it is in a person or in a nation, is often a symptom 
of a deep internal self-hatred which is a symptom of a failure 
to solve the problem of integration and identification within. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to attribute the process by 
which a man learns to identify himself with others and even- 
tually with all mankind as a cumulative nondialectical pro- 
cess somewhat akin to the process of the growth of knowl- 
edge. This does not exclude the possibility of real dialectical 
processes with the integrative system. Sometimes status has 
to be denied and respect has to be withdrawn when those 
who stand high within an extsQng integrative system do so 
because of some past condition which no longer reflects 
the reality of the present or the future. The integrative sys- 
tem exhibits long lags, and if we bestow excessive love and 
respect and, one might add, excessive hatred and disrespect 
on those who arc not worthy of cither, the system will ex- 
hibit inner contradictions in which can easily give rise to a 


dialectical process. In this respect, an integrative system 
oddly enough follows some of the patterns of the threat sys- 
tem. The ability to command love, like the ability to com- 
mand fear, diminishes with distance. These relationships, 
however arc very complex. Sometimes indeed, distance lends 
enchantment to the view, and absence makes the heart grow 
fonder. At other times, not only is “out of sight, out of 
mind” but out of heart, too. The possibility of genuine dia- 
lectical processes, akin to those of tlic threat system but in-^ 
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Japan into some disastrous decisions between 
and 1941. One can see bow dialectical philosophy icd 
to some disastrous decisions in the socialist countries, such 
as the first collectivization in the Soviet Union, or the “great 
leap forward” in the People’s Republic of China. It is 
equally true that the absence of any philosophy of history 
can lead to equally disastrous decisions or failure to decide, 
such as those characterized by the great depression in the 
United States in 1929 to 1932, or the incompetence of the 
western powers in the 1930’s. Whether a dialectical phi- 
Josophy of history is better than no philosophy would make 
a nice point for debate! This is an unreal dilemma, the solu- 
tion for which is the search for better philosophies of history. 


Developmental philosophy 

Such a philosophy is now emerging from the work of 
ntany thinkers. We may call it perhaps “the developmental 
philosophy.” It is a view of history which recognizes both 
dialectical and nondialectical elements in the historical pro- 
cess. It, consequently, is able to assess each situation in which 
decision has to be made with more freedom and more real- 
ism than those people enjoy who are committed to a nar- 
rower view. It is a view of the historical process which has 
emerged out of the epistemological processes of science. Its 
basic concept is that of testing, not that of conflict. The suc- 
cess of the scientific enterprise has been a result of a view of 
the growth of knowledge which lays stress on the specific 
testing of particular propositions, not on the dialectical con- 
flict of systems or of political and social organizations. In the 
pre-scientific age, man’s view of the world was essentially ideo- 
logical. These ideologies served to provide the basis for the 
integrative structure and the organization of separate soci- 
eties, and the conflict among these societies largely deter- 
mined the spread of the various ideologies. There was a test- 
ing process in all this, in the sense that societies which be- 
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CHAPTERS 

the MARXIST DIALECTIC 



he two most important 
diakcucal images of the 


world, both of which exercise enormous influence on the 


minds of men today, arc Marxism and Nationalism. Na- 
tionalism is a state of mind belonging to the realm of folk 


images and hardly deserves the title of a philosophy of his- 
tory. Marxism, however, is another matter. This is explicitly 
a dialectical philosophy of history, designed to give to its 
adherents a sense that they hold the key not only to the 
past but to the future. If this key is, as I believe, a rusty one, 
capable of opening only a few locks, the existence of a large 
number of people who hold this view is an obstacle to the 
realization of that reasonably happy future for mankind 
which the developmental philosophy envisages as possible, 
ft is important, therefore, to examine Marxism to sec in 
the first place what we can learn from it, which is a good 
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Ksential process of history, with the amendment (“Standing 
egel on his head ) that it was the material conditions of 
production rather than the spirit, that is, the ideas and con- 
scious mental processes, which were the essential systems 
which governed the process. Both Marx and Engels un- 
doubtedly thought of themselves as materialists and believed 
that this indeed constituted their major contribution to 
the theory of dialectical processes. In part, their materialism 
was a protest against religion. Both of them were militant 
atheists, and hostile even towards agnosticism. In part, their 
materialism can be seen as a dcscendent of the eighteenth 
century “enlightenment” of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

There is a paradox here in the sense that philosophical 
materialism, meaning by this the doctrine that matter is 
the only reality and that mental phenomena are mere by- 
products of some complex physical and chemical process, 
is not really consistent with Marx’s concept of production as 
the major social reality. Production refers to the prodaction 
of commodities, and a commodity is not an arrangement of 
matter but is a relation between an arrangement of matter 
and a mental image. Ice at the North Pole is not a com- 
modity, but ice in the ice house is. The di^erence between 
these two objects consists not in their material, physical, or 
chemical composition, which is identical, but in their want- 
edness and scarcity, both of which are properties of mind 
rather than of matter. The philosophical question whether 
the properties of mind arc in effect merely dependent upon 
properties of some kind of material system is irrelevant, 
for whetlier this is true or not wc do not know how to 
describe such complex material systems. The description has 
to be limited to describing the mental properties as such. 

The very concept of production, therefore, on which Marx 
sets such great importance, is essentially dependent ujwn 
the properties of the mental world, that is, a function of 

man’s consciousness. 
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The problem of philosophical materialism, then, is ir- 
relevant to the more fundamental question of the Marxian 
system which is whether it is in fact the conditions of pro- 
duction and particularly svhat he called the relations of pro- 
duction, that is the social institutions under which produc- 
tion IS carried out, that primarily determine the course of 
history and constimte the systems bewcen which dialectical 
interacnon takes place. Indeed, even if one does not be- 
lieve in dialectics or if one thinks, as I do, that dialectical 
procases are only a small pan, and often a somewhat retro- 
gressive part, of the more fundamental nondialectical pro- 
cesses of history, one could still hold that the conditions and 
relanons of production played an important role in the his- 
toncal and developmental process. 

Surplus value 
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Marx’s prime contention that the owner of the means of 
production controls surplus value. 

This is a description which fits the pattern of what might 
be called classical civilization fairly well. In a paleolithic 
society, there is no surplus value. It takes the hunter and 
fisher all his time and energy to produce enough food for 
his own family. If production rises temporarily above sub- 
sistence then the population soon rises until it is back to the 
subsistence level again. Subsistence must be defined as that 
quantity and kinds of production which will just permit 
the population to sustain itself and reproduce itself. Surplus 
value on any scale appears only with the development of 
agriculture. In some neolithic villages (Marx s primitive 
communistn), the surplus seems to have been controlled by 
the community as a whole and fairly evenly distributed. 
Civilization and the urban revolution arise as we saw earlier 
with the development of an organized threat system which 
can take excess food production away from the food pr^ 
ducer and with it feed the armies and artisans that surround 
the king or the court. A dialectical process then begins 
because it is virtually impossible to prevent new centers of 
power from arising and competing with the old. 

Marx was more interested in the succession of cla«es 
than he was in the succession of empires. For all the im- 
portance that he gave to the concept of class, he never seems 
to have analyzed it very carefully. For his purposes a crude 
concept was no doubt sufficient. The simple model of a 
king or a lord extracting surplus value from agricultura 
laborers by threats and using it to mamtatn the threat 
tem as well as to enjoy himself with any surplus tha was 
left over afterwards, is perhaps a 

a recognizable caricature not only of early “'l.zat on but 
also of the feudal estate. In Mant’s eyes, ^ 

is simply a part of a threat system, designed to keep surpiu 
value Lving from the producers of commod.nes by means 
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of spiritvial rather than physical threats. This again is a 
caricature which is not wholly unrecognizable. The first 
break in the system comes with the development of a mer- 
chant class and towns with a bourgeoisie. This comes about 
mainly because of the development of specialization and 
trade which introduced a new form of property*— goods in 
transit and goods in stock. The development of bills, debts, 
and financial instruments and the increasing of the use of 
money also leads to a class of money lenders and financiers 
whose property' is in this form. The bourgeoisie is some- 
times able to create a nesv center of political power and a 
threat system of its own and set itself up in independent 
cities like those of the Hanseatic League. In a sense, this 
represents the first “class revolution,” the replacement of 
the king and die landed aristocrac)' by the ruling bour- 
geoisie, The power of the bourgeoisie is strengthened still 
further by the de\'clopment of machine technology, for this 
introduces another new form of capital and property distinct 
from aristocratic land ownerslup and leads to a full-fledged 
system of capitalism. It is charaacrized by private property 
in the means of production and the dominance of the state 
(a committee of the bourgeoisie) by the owners of indus- 
trial and commercial property. 

In the meantime the third class is beginning to arise. 
Tlus is the v,’orking class, the source of all products, on 
whose back the structure has been built. Because the work- 
ing class has been gathered into factories, it is able to or- 
ganize, to achieve social self-consciousness through reading 
the works of Mara, and eventually to organize the second 
revolution which raises it to dominance. The capitalists arc 
overthrown, their property is expropriated, and a party of 
self-appointed representatives of the working class govern 
the society on their behalf. Then in some mysterious fashion, 
which is never explained, the state is supposed to wither 
away, as presumably there is plcntj- for everybody, and no 
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threat system is needed any more to tate anything away 
from anyone. 

Figure 6 illustrates the pattern of the Marxian dynamic. 
Time is measured from left to right. AB is a preagricultural 
society with production just about equal to subsistence and 
no surplus value. Anything above the dotted line is surplus 
value. From 5 to C we have early agriculture and primitive 



communism with surplus value rising but fairly equally 
distributed with no classes. At C we get the urban revolu- 
tion and a separation into an upper and lower class, the 
lower class retaining its subsistence the upper class enjoy- 
ing surplus value. From D ioE w’c gel the rise of the bour- 
geoisie, and at E comes a bourgeois revolution at which the 
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aristocrats are either eliminated or forcibly amalgamated 
with the bourgeois group. Then from E to F the power 
of the working class gradually rises, although by some 
strange processes it is also supposed to be getting more 
oppressed, and miserable unul finally at F there is the pro- 
letarian revolution. The bourgeoisie is' in turn eliminated, 
Md the worker state or dicutorship of the proletariat ensues 
from F on. This is the end of the process as there are no 
Other classes to arise. 


Agam as a caricamre of history, this is not unrecogniz- 
able. It however, in many ways a dangerous caricature, 
for anybody who takes it for reality itself may get into 
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It is a dirty dialectical trick to turn Marx upside down, 
which is what he thought he was doing to HcgeJ] We can 
say, for instance, that labor produces nothing. Labor is 
simply an incoherent potential, just as ore in the ground or 
coal in the mine is incoherent potential. Neither labor nor 
coal produce anything until they are organized into a process 
of production. It is organization that is the real producer, 
not labor. Who, however, is the organizer? Why — none 
other than the capitalist; he who owns, and by his owner- 
ship, ultimately controls the means of production. Capital, 
therefore, produces everything, and insofar as the working 
class extorts more than its subsistence from the capitalists, 
labor is exploiting capital! Marx on his head perhaps sounds 
pretty silly, but he is really not much sillier than Marx on 
his feet. 

The fact is that the process of production is essentially an 
organizational process, not a mechanical process of adding 
bits of labor to bits of embodied labor. Jr is also a process 
of extreme complexity to which all persons and all institu- 
tions contribute in some degree positively or negatively. 
There is nothing automatic about it, as countries like Indo- 
nesia, which have neglected the process of production, arc 
finding out to their cost. The communist countries them- 
selves, once they have gotten into the business of economic 
development, have had to violate many of their own prin- 
ciples and have had to introduce elaborate organization, a 
crude price system, wide income differentials, and even, out 
of the sheer logic of rational planning, something that looks 
like a rate of interest. 

Theory of distribution 

The second weakness of the Marxian system is the ab- 
sence of an adequate theory of distribution. In this respect, 
Marx merely fails to improve on the classical economists 
svho also did not have an adequate theory of distribution. 
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Even today, there are some quite serious unsolved economic 
problems in this regard. Marx, adopted a specific subsistence 
theory of wages which assumed in effect that nearly all 
surplus value would remain in the hands of the capitalists. 
He envisages, then, the process of capital accumulation and 
technological development as one in which wages remained 
at the subsistence level but the income of the capitalist 
continually grew. His picture of the economic process we 
show in Figure 7. Time is again measured from left to 
right and national income vertically. TV shows the rise in 
total capacity income with economic development and 
capital accumulation. PP' shows acmal product, with in- 
creasing fluctuations and unemployment. WW' shows labor 
income remaining at subsistence so that the proportion of 



Figure 7, The Marxist dynamic 
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income going into wages continmlly declines. In fact he 
supposed a situation even worse than this. Because the 
capitalists cannot consume and invest all their gross in- 
line, after a certain ume production begins to decline 
occause of unemployment, and wages go down to W,, not 
only because of unemployment but because of the com- 
petition of the unemployed, and things go from bad to 
worse. 


What has happened in the successfully developing capital- 
ist societies such as the United States, Western Europe, and 
Japan, as shown in Figure 8, is that the proportion of na- 
tional income going to labor has remained cither feirly 
stable or has risen slowly. The proportion going to property 
income has declined slowly, and surplus value has been 
widely distributed to the working class, even to those who 
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played very Uule part in creating it, outside of doing what 
they were told and what they were paid to do. The exact 
process by which surplus value has been so widely distrib- 
uted is not clear. Part of it is the result of the operation of 
the forces of the market themselves which have continually 
raised real wages in a developing society, part of it has 
been the development of a “grants economy” involving 
social security, unemployment insurance, pensions and so 
on. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that the dynamics 
of at least the successful capitalist societies have followed an 
entirely different course from that which Marx predicted. 

The remarkable stability of the distributional shares for 
the last forty years in the United States is shown in Figure 
9 where we see the distribution of national income among 
its various components. Apart from the disappearance of 
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profits m the Great Depression, the proportional shares have 

een remarkably stable with a slight upward trend in labor 
income as opposed to property income. Prom the National 
Income Statistics, it is not possible to differentiate the propor- 
tion going to labor and the proportion going to property. 
However, if we suppose that the great part of farm income 
and income from professions and unincorporated business is 
in fact labor income, as it is likely to be, the total labor in- 
come is close to 80 percent and property income is about 20 
percent. The distribution by functional shares does not tell 
us what the personal distribution of income is like, but this 
also does not seem to have changed very much in the last 
two or three decades. 

My personal view is that we have not redistributed enough 
from the rich to the poor in the United States and that we 
could do much better. Social democracy indeed has seen 
far too much of subsidizing the rich in the name of help- 
ing the poor, and we need to reexamine our whole structure 
of grants and redistributions in the light of who really gets 
them. Labor income in the United States, however, rises in 
about four or five years of average growth by as much as 
the whole amount of property income. Under these circum- 
stances, the attempt to destroy property income or to redis- 
tribute it to labor income, which would almost certainly 
destroy the process of growth itself, would seem absurdly 
costly. It is not surprising that the United States does not 
represent a revolutionary situation. 

In fact the dynamics of the communist societies is much 
closer to’that of Marx’s view of capitalism. In the Soviet 
Union, for instance, real wages have been held down or 
even have declined over long periods, and it took nearly 
thirty years after the revolution for them to get back to the 
1913 pre-revolutionary level. Meanwhile, surplus value con- 
tinues to accumulate in the bands of the state and in the 
control of the party elite. This is beginning to change now 
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and it may well be that under a more moderate regime the 
Soviet Union will repeat the capitalistic experience, and 
even in a communist society surplus value may be distrib- 
uted to the working class. 

This leads to what I have called “the doctrine of the 
missed bus. This is the view that in the course of economic 
development there is, a “moment” for socialism. In the 
early stages of economic development, the pattern looks 
much more like the Marxian model. Where the country 
still has a large peasant or even feudal rural sector, eco- 
nomic development can easily result in the increase of 
mplus value falling wholly into the hands of a small class 
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^easingly unrealistic and the socialist alternative increas- 
ingly unattractive. It is one thing to cry “workers of the 
world unite, you have nothing to lose but your chains”; it 
is another to urge the workers of the world to “unite for 
you have nothing to lose but your outboard motors.” A 
long run rise in real wages is poor fuel for the revolutionary 
hre. In the United States I doubt if the socialist bus ever 
came by, although there was a moment in 1932 when it 
tuight have been glimpsed somewhere down the street. One 
of the things which contributes to the instability of the 
present world is that for a great many precapitalist countries 
the bus has not come by yet, and the question is still open 
as to which mode of development they wish to follow. 

Another aspect of Marx’s social theory which illustrates 
his capacity for giving the wrong answer to the right ques- 
tion is his theory of alienation. Marx's views on alienation 
may owe something to the fact that he was a Jew, for the 
Jews are a people called by their God, even when they do not 
believe in him, to be aliens in this world. The great and dis- 
proportionate contribution of the Jews to human develop- 
ment arises, indeed, in no small measure from this char- 
actcristic. Only the alienated can change society. Marx per- 
ceived clearly that the process of industrialization involved 
the breakup of old social and traditional relationships, and 
this could easily create in the industrial worker a sense of 
alienation from his own society. Here, perhaps, Marx tended 
to cast the mantle of his own experience over the whole of 
society, for not only was he a Jew but for the most of his life 
he was an alien and an exile in a strange land. Nevertheless, 
though the problem he raises is real, even if he exaggerated 
it, his image of the worker as finding his citizenship as it 
were in the class war and his identification with the working 
class has turned out to be unrealistic. In the integrative sys- 
tem, the forces of nationalism have proved much stronger 
than tlie forces of class. Not only was this true in the nine- 
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teenth century and in the first world war when the socialist 
working class set about killing each other with just about as 
much enthusiasm as the Christians, but we see now in the 
present breakup of the socialist camp that when it comes to 
the integrative system on a world scale, even among the so- 
cialists, nationalism is much stronger than allegiance to a 
common ideology. In the search for identity (the opposite of 
alienation), it is the national group which seems to exert the 
strongest pull. 


Dialectical confUct, therefore, is much more likely to take 
the form of international war than it is to take the form of 
cl^ass war. The unity of the working class is a myth. Where 
ere have been class wars, as in the first collectivization in 
the Soviet Union which resulted in the extermination of 
c u a , the war had to be whipped up by a reign of 
furious internal propaganda and terror and winning it 
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seem to perform no function. The idle rich represents a cost 
rather than an asset to society, and a class of functionless 
^nsumers cannot comfortably be regarded as a social asset. 
Oddly enough, it is harder to justify the existence of a small 
upper class in a rich than in a poor society where, if income 
were distributed evenly, all would descend to a uniform 
level of misery and no high achievement of any kind would 
be possible. The critical question is whether the cost of 
getting rid of the rich is greater or less than the cost of 
putting up with them, particularly when the institutions 
which produce them also produce rapid economic develop- 
ment and wide distribution of surplus value. It has become 
clear that we do not get rid of poverty by redistributing in- 
come but by increasing the total. When, in the United States, 
consumption by the idle rich probably amounts to less than 
five percent of the national income, this hardly seems worth 
a revolutionary upheaval to get rid of. The real problem 
is on its way to solution by an essentially nondiaJectical 
process. 

Similarly, in regard to alienation and the integrative sys- 
tem, Marx turned out to be wrong not only about national- 
ism but also about religion. Marx became fixated on an 
adolescent revolt against his Lutheran high school. Com- 
munism became identified with atheism, which is really 
irrelevant to the quesdon as to whether economic develop- 
ment is best carried out by a market economy or by a cen- 
trally planned society. The evidence suggests that religion 
does not tend to disappear in a developed society, and it 
indeed becomes an essential clement in the disalicnadon of 
industrialized man, providing him sociologically with a 
moral community which is a necessary substitute for the 
small geographical community of the villages which he has 
lost forever. Where the church allies itself with an existing 
power structure, in effect it commits itself to a dialectical 
process, and Marx’s criticism has some justification. By his 
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atheism, however, Marx put himself squarely on one side 
of an irrelevant battle, and on the side which is by no 
means sure of ultimate victory. Nevertheless, Marx’s rage 
was not altogether in vain, and his attacks may have played 
some part in arousing the Christian church in particular, 
and perhaps also the Buddhist, to a greater awareness of 
the social system in which it is placed. 

Marx is one of the people after whom the world is never 
quite the same again. Nevertheless, the human misery 
which has been caused, however indirectly, by Marxism is 
so enormous and the tyranny which it has fostered is so 


monstrous, the corruption of not only art and literature, 
architecture and even science which Marxist society suffered 
IS so painful; and what is even worse the corruption of sim- 
ple human friendship and all the ordinary decencies of life 
which IS so typical of communism is so terrifying, that one 
wonders how a movement which originated from a genuine 

possibly have led to so much misery. 
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permitted. It is possible that the human race will not make 
this transition and that it will cither destroy itself entirely 
or fall back into barbarism. It cannot stay where it is; it 
must either go on into a very new kind of society or it will 
a back. But this is not a dialectical process, ft is not a 
process in which somebody wins and somebody loses, but 
a process of slow cumulative change. The attempt to inter- 
pret this process in dialectical terms is not only unrealistic, 
it could easily set it back. 

Both in the Soviet Union and China one can see how 
many times the dialectical philosophy interfered with the 
processes of economic development and resulted in costly 
mistakes in policy. In the Soviet Union (Lenin's war) com- 
munism created a major famine and almost destroyed in- 
dustrial production. The civil war can be blamed for some 
of it, but not all of it. Lenin himself was wise enough to be 
a revisionist, that is, someone who can learn from experi- 
ence, and he accordingly revised his policies drastically in 
the New Economic Policy, which called something of a 
halt to the class war and permitted limited private trade. 
Under this less dialectical regime, there was a remarkable 
economic recovery until 1928 when the dialectic took over 
again in the first five-year plan and the first collectivization 
of agriculture. A ruthless class war was stirred up in the 
villages which resulted in the death of some five million 
people and the crippling of Russian agriculture. In the 
Thirties, the revolution turned on itself and consumed 
many of its distinguished children in the “purges.” The 
Soviet Union is now in a Jess dialectical period, but still the 
legacy of class war, especially in agriculture, is a grim one. 

China is attempting a development based essentially on a 
war psychology. Here again problem solving has gone out 
of the window and disastrous mistakes in planning, such 
as the “great leap forward,” which cost China at least three 
of four years, and perhaps a decade, of economic growth, is 
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evidence of the further deplorable consequences of dialecti- 
cal thinking. 

Even the United States is not immune, for the language 
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treatnient of a mentally sick patient; it achieves a disrup- 
tion of the old, pathological organization and hence opens 
up the possibility of a reorganization along more develop- 
luental lines. This nearly always requires a “second revolu- 
tion, or the replacement of the old revolutionaries by a less 
revolutionary, more developmental type of leader. The 
worst thing is a perpetual revolution — a patient always 
under shock. Furthermore, just as shock treatment has be- 
come old-fashioned and is now used by the most advanced 
therapists only as a last resort, so we may expect a process 
of political maturation by which we learn to achieve non- 
revolutionary transformations to a developing society. 

The impact of Marxism provides another excellent 
example of a proposition which we have developed several 
times, that dialectical processes are more successful when 
they are imbedded in a large nondialecrical matrix. In the 
internal policies of countries of Western Europe, the United 
States, the British Commonwealth, and Japan the impact of 
Marxism has been largely beneficial. It has performed a 
function of valuable social criticism, it has aroused the 
social conscience, and it has resulted in a long nondialecrical 
process of economic change. The working class has slowly 
been integrated into the structure of society through public 
education, the labor movement, and political democracy. 
Economic development has reduced the proletariat to a 
small minority, and while Utopia is still a long way off, at 
least most of the members of this generation arc consider- 
ably better off than their grandparents. The great weakness 
of the West has been its inability to conduct international 
relations except on a dialectical basis. Here the dialectical 
element of its own social system has almost proved its un- 
doing. 

The socialist countries, as long as they are in the dialectical 
and revolutionary phase, dcirlop at an enormously high 
cost in terms of human suffering and corruption. The most 
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hopeful sign of the times is that wc may be moving towards 
a nondialectical socialism in these countries with more per- 
sonal, political, religious, and scientific liberty and a shift 
rom an ideology of struggle to an ideology of problem 
so ving, even though lip service still has to be paid to 
la ecncal materialism. One has some hope, therefore, that 
e question as to the role of the market and of central 
p aiming in economic organization may eventually be 
wnrV ^ present ideological and dialectical frame- 

disriK^ ^ submitted to the same processes of rational 
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CHAPTER 6 

REVOLUTIONISM 


is 



ne aspect of the dialec- 
tical philosophy which 


worth special attention is what might be called revolu- 


tionism. This is the doctrine which places a high value on 


revolution as a social phenomenon in itself, which puts a 
high Value on tlie revolutionary spirit, and which looks 
back to the past revolutions as shining examples of how 
man ought to behave. Of all the manifestations of the 
dialectical philosophy this seems to me the most sentimental 
and the one which has the highest social cost. It is the one 


which is roost likely to frustrate c/evclopracnr. 

As I pointed out earlier, the term revolution is used to 
describe two quite different phenomena. I myself have been 
guilty of this confusion of terms. I once wrote a book calletl 
The Organizational Revolution. Terms, such as the intlus- 
trial revolution, managerial ro'olution, even the Copernican 
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revolution, and the Keynesian revolution, are descriptive of 
what mathematicians might call the second differentials of 
history, that is, they arc changes in the rate of change. If we 


want to invent a new word to describe them, perhaps the 
term acederatiom is the best word, for a period of accelera- 
tion IS one in which the rate of change increases. Sometimes 
the acceleration continues over a considerable period. Somc- 
tima we have a sudden acceleration where the acceleration 
Itself soon smps but is followed by a period of higher rate 
O C ange. This concept is illustrated in Figure 10. If ABC 
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to ^ 2 , sometimes it takes place rather suddenly as at B. 
n eit er case the fundamental phenomenon of acceleration 
IS similar. 


Measurements of change 

I have deliberately avoided the question of what it is that 
accelerates, that is, what is the vertical axis in Figure 10 or 
what is the measure of development. An economist has 
fairly easy answers to these questions in terms of such 
concepts as the gross national product per capita, or more 
accurately, disposable personable income per capita, all of 
which are rough measures of the process of economic de- 
velopment. These measures are open to criticism even as 
measures of economic welfare. The gross national product, 
can increase for purely statistical reasons as when household 
production, which was not counted before, is replaced by 
industrial production, which is counted. It may increase 
because of an expansion of the war industry which is a 
result of the international dialectical process and does not 
usually contribute much to economic welfare. The gross 
national product also is concerned primarily with the level 
of production in society which is necessary to replace what 
is consumed and to add to the total stock. Within the same 
gross national product, therefore, an increase in consump- 
tion which is nonproductive of human welfare such as 
commuting, the correction of environmental pollution, con- 
spicuous waste, and so on, will change the significance of 
the gross national product figure. When we try to assess 
things as the quality of human life or the esthetic and 
cultural qualities of the society, the measure of development 
becomes more difficult and the concept of development 


becomes vague. 

This difficulty of measurement is not trivial. If it were 
total the whole concept of development would break down 
because wc can not.prp mqtc? a <dcTwjfi pmr ai,jIiat wc cannot 


. \ «J 
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recogmze or promote an acceleration when we do not know 
what is being accelerated. There may be a real conflict of 
valuo here which is not easy to resolve. If a man says he 
on ra er be poor under socialism than rich under capi- 
ism, IS IS is privilege of choice, and one would like to 
see a world indeed in which this choice can be expressed 
fcough having a variety of types of societies within which 
Tave ir When all of these qualifications 

menu n ^lowever, economic measures of develop- 

S a si h^ve, 
tions P^o^ded one recognizes their limita- 

compaililTby "i„tn,'e"in wh^h‘‘‘“' 
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I 

Time 


Figure 11. The cost of successful revolution 

line B'C is always underneath the line BE. In any particular 
historical case, of course, it is often hard to tell wheto 
the gains from a revolution exceed the cost, but certainly t e 
assumption that the gains always exceed the cost is unwar- 
ranted. A strong historic case can be made that the gains o 
revolution rarely exceed the costs and that a nonrc\o u 
tionary acceleration is almost always to be preferre to a 
revolutionary one. Some brief historical examp cs wi i 
lustraie the point. , . 

The French revolution of 1789 is often he up 
historians as an example of successful revolution, one « ic 
is indeed almost the ideal and the model of su 
revolutions. It is argued that the revolution was ncccs 
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The Russian revolution is a much dearer example of a 
very high-cost revolution, perhaps the highest-cost revolu- 
tion known to date. It took more than thirty years for real 
wages in Russia to recover to the 1913 level. It took even 
longer for per capita income to recover. These losses arose 
directly out of the revolutionary philosophy of Lenin and 
Stalin. One sometimes thinks that it is those who have 
created the most human suffering who are most lauded as 
heroes. Certainly Lenin and Napoleon were good examples 
of this. If those who came to power in the Soviet Union had 
been inspired by developmental instead of dialectical phi- 
losophy, and if Russia had had something like the Meiji 
Restoration in 1917 instead of a revolutionary overthrow, it 
would probably be much better off today than it is now. It 
is doubtful even whether the Russian revolution as such 
produced much in the way of acceleration. Development 
was proceeding fairly rapidly before 1913, and the rapid 
growth which has been achieved in recent years have 
been due more to a relaxation of the revolutionary spirit 
and should not be credited to the revolution itself. 

As we look around the world today, it is hard to avoid 
the impression that revolutions arc becoming more costly 
all the time, and the case for them gets less and less con- 
vincing. It is hard to tell whether the Chinese revolution 
will turn out to have a higher cost than the Russian rcvolu- 
tionj it may indeed turn out to be an example of a fairly 
low-cost revolution, even though the disaster of the great 
leap forward" suggests that all the costs arc not yet in. 
Certainly, if a revolution leads the Chinese in the direction 
of Napoleonism and racism, as it seems to be doing, the 
cost indeed will be high, in Indonesia and Cuba, we see 
examples of extremely high-cost revolutions. These arc 
revolutions which have nor, up to now, been accompanied 
by any acceleration but rather by deceleration. The situa- 
tion in Indonesia indeed can almost be represented by 
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Figure 12, where a very slow and unsatisfactory rate of 
evelopment before the revolution from AtoB has been fol- 
wed by an actual decline from B’ to C, though there has 
mvoh t circumstances, the cost of 

C ba " '^“gcr, I think. 

at Cuba wdl follow the same pattern, and even if at some 
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fied revolutions. The developmental philosophy, while not 
ruling out the possibility of desirable revolutions, will put 
Its stress on accelerations rather than revolutions, and espe- 
cially on ways in which accelerations can be achieved with- 
out revolution. Of these perhaps the classic example is the 
Meiji acceleration in Japan, achieved, it is true, at the cost 
of a small internal rebellion but almost the classic example 
of low-cost highly productive acceleration. If we can turn 
revolutionists into accelerationists, the world will have a 
much better chance for rapid development and for achiev- 
ing the great transition through which we are now passing. 

It is one thing to see what needs to be done and quite 
another thing to know how to do it, although seeing what 
needs to be done certainly is an important first step. The 
problem of the response to dialectical threat is perhaps the 
most difficult, and the most unsolved problem which the 
human race faces. The easy and obvious pattern is for 
threat to produce counterthreat, and this sets off the dialec- 
tical process and opens a Pandora’s box of arms races, wars, 
revolutions, counterrevolutions, riots, suppression, concen- 
tration camps, police brutality, and so on. On the other 
hand, when faced with a situation which seems intolerable 
and insoluble by any other means, people do and will resort 
to threat. We see this in a wide variety of situations m the 
world today. Student protest, for instance, is a worldwide 
phenomenon in both socialist and capitalist countries. It 
develops partially because it is easy for young people to be 
aiffecteo’ by a\aVccUcui' amf itrvoibv^\Jiw\7' .V’lhwb 

provide legitimation for their hatred of the old who push 
them around. Furthermore, a revolutionary ideology when 
it is deeply internalized produces a “heroic" ethic which is 
careless of personal welfare, despises cost-benefit analysis, 
and provides a legitimation for a nihilistic destructiveness. 

A few dedicated individuals of this type can c.xcrcisc an 
enormous influence and do a great deal of damage. The 
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before, and under some circumstances this has produced 
desirable reforms. One thinks espedahjr of die reforms of 
t e French universities which seem to have developed as a 
result of the upheavals of the summer of 1968. The student 
problem is another illustration of the central proposition of 
this essay which is that dialectical confrontations are most 
likely to be fruitful if they take place within a framework 
of integrative, noncoercive, nonthreatening, and nondialecti- 
cal relationships. Where, for instance, the academic com- 
munity is lively and vigorous, it can usually respond to 
dialectical confrontation creatively in a way that will im- 
prove its organization and structure. Where, however, the 
community itself is weak, dialectical confrontation can 
easily destroy it to the mutual disadvantage of all sides. 
Just what it is that makes a community strong or weak, 
academic or otherwise, however, we still understand im- 
perfectly. The subtle processes by wluch trust, confidence, 
respect, and affection are built up among human beings has 
received very little explicit investigation, at the hands of 
cither philosophers or social scientists. It is much easier to 
play Cowboys and Indians, which is the ideal literary form 
of the dialectical process, than it is to knit together the 
slowly growing tendrils of a community. 

Concepts of power 

In the last few years the concept of group pow-cr has be- 
come remarkably salient. Black power, brown power, student 
power, and now, woman power have become highly charged 
and meaningful symbols. These concepts should be examined 
in the light of the principles in this essay. WJiat we arc 
facing is the development of self-consciousness among 
groups of people who feel that in the past they have lived 
passively under a threat system which has denied tlicm 
certain privileges and who now sec themselves as establish- 
ing their i<lcntitv as equal members of a society by develop- 
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easy to persuade the powerful to relinquish power even 
when it is to their ultimate advantage. 

Perhaps the greatest danger of the rhetoric of power is 
that it leads to an overestimate of the amount of power 
which is actually possessed. In the case of the use of threat 
power, this is particularly dangerous and can lead to disas- 
ter. In invoking the threat system one should always be 
careful of two possibilities. The first is that one may not 
have the capability of carrying out the threats which are 
implied. This is why the threat of a general strike has rarely 
been very effective. Student leaders, likewise, may have 
dreams of the whole campus in revolt, but what they actu- 
ally get are small groups of militants who are perceived as 
troublemakers and all too easily disposed of. The other 
thing which must be estimated by any users of threat 
power is the probability of counlcrthreat being brought up 
against it. Very often these counterthreats are latent. If a 
system of threat and submission to threat is working well, 
indeed, the threats are hardly apparent at all, because the 
submission is so complete. The threat system, for instance, 
implied in the fax structure is very rarely brought into play, 
and most people probably pay their taxes without even 
thinking about the threat system. It is easy to underestimate 
the magnitude and effectiveness of the counterthreat system 
of established authority before it is challenged. Challenge, 
therefore, often results in disaster for the challenger as well 
as some cost to the authorities challenged. A revolution that 
docs not succeed is very costly to everybody, and the prob- 
ability of the success of revolution is not increasing. The 
movement of modern technology seems to give considerable 
advantage to established authority, even though we sec a 
possible exception to this principle in the case of Vietnam. 

Vietnam is a dialectical tragedy which il/ustrafes all too 
vividly tlie tendency of dialectical processes to go beyond the 
point where they are constructive and to become .appallingly 
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easy to persuade the powerful to relinquish power even 
when It is to their ultimate advantage. 

Perhaps the greatest danger of the rhetoric of power is 
that it leads to an overestimate of the amount of power 
which is actually possessed. In the case of the use of threat 
power, this is particularly dangerous and can lead to disas- 
ter. In invoking the threat system one should always be 
careful of two possibilities. The first is that one may not 
bave the capability of carrying out the threats which are 
implied. This is why the threat of a general strike has rarely 
been very effective. Student leaders, likewise, may have 
dreams of the whole campus in revolt, but what they actu- 
ally get are small groups of militants who are perceived as 
troublemakers and all too easily disposed of. The other 
thing which must be estimated by any users of threat 
power is the probability of counterthreat being brought up 
against it. Very often these counterthreats are latent. If a 
system of threat and submission to threat is working well, 
indeed, the threats arc hardly apparent at all, because the 
submission is so complete. The threat system, for instance, 
implied in the tax structure is very rarely brought into play, 
and most people probably pay their taxes without even 
thinking about the threat system. It is easy to underestimate 
the magnitude and e^ectivcncss of the counterthreat system 
of established authority before it is challenged. Challenge, 
therefore, often results in disaster (or the clialJengcr as well 
as some cost to the authorities challenged. A revolution that 
docs not succeed is very costiy vo tvcTybody, and the piob- 
ability of the success of revolution is not increasing. The 
movement of modern technology seems to give considerable 
advantage to established authority, even though we sec a 
possible exception to this principle in the case of Vietnam, 
Vietnam is a dialectical tragedy whicli illustrates all too 
vividly the tendency of dialectical processes to go beyond the 
point where they arc constructive and to become appallingly 
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CHAPTER 7 

HOW HISTORY MIGHT 
BE WRITTEN 



n a brief, rather polcmh 
cal essay, and with the 


obvious iimitations of the author, we cannot expound a 


grand outline of history along the Zincs of the developmen- 
tal interpretation. This would be a task requiring the whole 
Jives of many svriters, and it wtU be a Jong time before it is 
accomplished. All we can Jiopc to do in this chapter is to 
suggest what kind of history miglit be written by Jiistorians 
whose values and image of the social process correspond in 
some measure to what js pot forsvard in tJiis volume. 


History, as op;x)sed to mere chronology or raw records, 
is produced by a living subculture of Jiisiorians, much as an 
oyster produces a shell. If is the result of an interaction be- 
tween historians and the record, including the records 
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which have been produced by other historians. History as 
It IS written inevitably reflects the values, interests, ideologies, 
and theories of the historians, even where these arc not 
explicit or even self^onscious. An underlying question of 

v of historians be 

praduced which writes history that is more “true” than the 
history written today and in the past. 

Truth in history 
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towards truth, and it proceeds by the elimination of ele- 
ments in the image that arc recognized as not true. Thus, 
we may be in considerabJe doubt whether Cain and Abel 
were historical personages, and some doubt even about the 
^storicity of Moses, but there is no doubt whatever that 
Pickwick never existed, except in the imagination of 
haries Dickens. This is not to deny that fiction has a 
truth of its own and that it can expand our knowledge in 
the direction of truth through acquainting us with certain 
patterns of human life and behavior. But when Virginia 
grows up she has to learn that there is no Santa Claus as a 
historical character, although as a symbol he may have 
significance. 

Historians, then, are a group of people engaged in the 
writing of nonfiction, and we have a right to ask how this 
activity can be organized in such a way as to detect hedon 
and differentiate it from history. A great deal of what pur- 
ports to be history is in fact historical fiction. If it is recog- 
nized as such, there is no harm in it. Historical novels, such 
as ff'ar and Peace, can enormously expand our appreciation 
of the significance of a particular phase of history. The fiict 
remains, however, that Napoleon did exist, whereas Pierre, 
at least as Tolstoy names and describes him, did not. 

What we are asking for is not some absolute criterion by 
which history can be judged — this would be impossible — 
there is no litmus for historical writing which blushes and 
detects an untruth. What we are concerned witii is the social 
processes by which history gets written and the components 
in these processes which lead towards or away from succes- 
sive approximations of the truth. What wc arc looting for 
is elements in the nature of the subculture which produces 
history and in the nature of the environment of this sub- 
culture which may lead to systematic error. Random error 
tends to be sclf<orrectivc. Historical error, which is due to 
some accidental misreading of the documents or an inter- 
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^ises here because the record, as it exists at the time when 
the historian is working, is a function of the durabiJity of 
t e Items which constitute the record, and durability is not 
hecessariiy related to significance. Indeed, we may postulate 
mat, for any given cluster of events and states of the world 
ih the past, there is a preservation ratio, that is, the ratio of 
existing records to the activity and conditions to which the 
record refers. Historians have a natural bias towards the 
record itself, and this may introduce systematic error simply 
because the durability of the record is not necessarily related 
to the significance of the event or the condition which pro- 
duced it in the first place. 

We face the problem of t/ie preservation ratio in the in- 
terpretation of all records in the past. Paleontology is always 
in danger of being biased by the fact that the records which 
remain in the shape of fossils arc bound to be a selective, 
biased sample of the total ecological system which produced 
the fossils. Consequently, animals that lived in swamps and 
left footprints in mud or that produced calcareous shells or 
skeletons as part of their body structure are much more 
likely to leave traces in the record than animals that lived 
in. deserts or in rushing mountain streams or that had soft 
body structures. We face the same problem in the archeo- 
logical record. People who built structures of brick or stone 
are more likely to appear in the record than people who 
built structures of wood or reeds. The same problem applies 
to the record of communication. Spewh, until the last few 
decades, left no records at all, unless it was transcribed into 
some form of writing. Tiie written record, however, is a 
grossly distorted sample of the total volume of human 
communication. For this reason, some of the most im- 
portant processes in cultural cv'olution, such as tlic develop- 
ment of language, arc virtually inaccessible to us, because 
they left no record on the environment. Hardly anything 
is less permanent than a sound wave. For the same reason, 
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tools and physical artifacts, such as pottery and metal 
objects, are well represented in the record, whereas social 
inventions often leave no direct impression and have to be 
deduced from changes in artifacts. 

One of the functions of those who deal with the record 
IS to improve it and this goes on all the time through new 
dtsmveries both archeological and literary. Because of thi 
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occupant, the nature of the occupant also has considerable 
effect on his own behavior and on the nature of the role 
itself. 

Thus, under the hereditary principle, the accidents of 
genetics and of personal experience may have a large impact 
in determining the character of the king who occupies the 
role simply because he is his father’s son. There are, indeed, 
nonrandom patterns in hereditary succession. The probabil- 
ity that the son of a good king will be a bad one is indeed 
quite high, but the patterns are constantly masked by the 
random elements. Similarly, the rise of charismatic individ- 
uals who create new roles for themselves and new role 


structures for others has a strong random element in it, 
simply because these individuals arc so rare. One can hardly 
doubt that the history of the world would have been sub- 
stantially different in detail at least if individuals like 
Buddha, Jesus, or Mohammed, or, on the other side, Alex- 
ander, Napoleon, and Hitler had died in infancy. Evolu- 
tionary potential in society, as well as in the biological 
world, is created by improbable events, such as the coming 
together of a group of people who exercise strong rein orce 
ment on each other, or the development of a succession o 
events each of which is regarded as somewhat improbable 
so that the actors m these events acquire a repuution for 
the miraculous which may afterwards be self-remforc.ng. 

The regularities of history are essentially probabilistic in 
nature, and probabilistic regularities are hard to demon- 
strate. If knowledge grows mainly by the detection of erro , 
how would we detect the error m a prediction that had a 
50 percent probability? If a metwrologist 
cent chance of rain tomorrow, how can he be disprmetl? 
Whatever happens he is right. 

Systems whh strong random elements m 
subiect to superstition, that is. to the perception of order 
wi. re in facMliere is none, and history is no exception to 
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historians, Britain, and so on. The only check on this source 
of error is the development of a world subculture of his- 
torians which is professionally oriented. We certainly see the 
beginnings of this. The fact that historians can collaborate, 
even though with great difficulty, on a UNESCO history of 
the world is a straw in the wind. The fact that historians of 


certain countries, for instance, of Scandinavia, have under- 
taken to write common histories of their respective societies 
is also an important indication. Nevertheless, we still find 
that the history of the Hundred Years’ War looks very differ- 
ent in French and in English, that the history of the Ameri- 
can Civil War looks different as it is taught in New England 
or in Georgia, and even the history of the War of 1812 looks 
very different on the two sides of the Canadian-American 
border. Thus, because historians tend to belong to their 
national subcultures rather than to a universal, professional, 
or scientific subculture, we find forces not only on the side 
of demand but also very strongly on the side of supp y 
which tend to perpetuate what might be called specta 
history, that is history written from the point of view o a 
particular segment of the human race and history, urt er 
more, which is designed to glorify some particular segment, 


usually at the expense of other segments. 
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for computers, like people, have a culture and a cultural 
prejudice in favor of what they are able to do. Nevertheless, 
It does not seem unreasonable to hope that the enormous 
expansion of mankind’s information-processing facilities 
which the computer revolution has achieved will in the 
fairly near future be applied to the problem of how to 
abstract history out of the record. The record, and this is 
worth saying twice, is not the same thing as history. History 
is knowledge which is gained by the orderly elimination of 
information from the record. The possibilities for putting 
more order into this eJjmination process, however, which 
the computer has opened up, are so great that it seems un- 
grateful not to be hopeful. 

The other problem, that presented by the nature of the 
subculture of historians, may be more intractible. Neverthe- 
less, it is not absurd to put forward a smaU amount of hope 
even here. The problem is how to develop a subculture of 
historians which will put a high value on what might be 
called general history, as opposed to special history. General 
history would be history written from the point of view of 
the human race as a whoie and from the point of view of 
what might be called the human identity and man\ind 
values. Whether it should be concerned with glorification at 
all is an interesting and difficult point about which there 
may be some legitimate choices. There is perhaps a tendency 
to think of general history as being necessarily antiseptic 
and neutral, non-affcotivc in tone. This docs not have to be 
so. It is possible to visualize a general history which would 
glorify the human race and the human enterprise as such 
and which would be a powerful insuaiment in creating the 
human identity and a sense of the majesty and splendor, 
the terror and the bliss of the whole human enterprise. This 
perhaps is the task of poetry rather than that of history, bu 
I would not svant to exclude the poct-historian who, witf 
his feet firmly standing on the rock of a carefully intcrprctcc 
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record, inspires man to lift his head from his daily drud- 
geries to catch a vicinn nf . i 
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concept as hydrogen. In the social sciences, we have more 
diversity representing the fact that they are a little closer 
to ideology and to dialectical processes. Even here, however, 
there is a remarkable degree of universality. When it comes 
to the technical economics, for instance, of input-output 
analysis, linear programming, or even the role of the price 
system, there is not very much difference between economics 
as it is practiced in socialist and in capitalist countries. In 
the Soviet Union, one may have to find the economics in 
the mathematics departments rather than in the economics 
departments, which is more likely to be devoted to a secu ar 
theology, but at the technical level at any rate economics is 
getting to be as universal as chenustry. 


Effect of humaaifies . 
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deeply threatened by internal schisms. The world war in- 
dustry is a symbol o/ the deep mistrusts and mafevo/ences 
which still characterize a very large proportion of the hu- 
man race. Furthermore, as the “superculture” develops mo- 
mentum, we may quite legitimately find reactions against 
it and deliberate attempts to preserve the peculiarities and 
the special features of the different cultures of mankind. A 
great deal of revolutionary zeal, for instance, is directed not 
so much against particular oppressors and exploiters as such, 
but against the enormous dynamic impetus of the world 
economy and the superculture as it is expressed, for instance, 
in the international corporations. China is an extreme ex- 
ample of the attempt of a society to isolate itself completely 
from the ongoing world culture. Burma is another country 
which has gone into what might almost be called Tol{u^awa 
shock,, as Japan did in the period of the Tokugawa with- 
drawal from the world. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that historians do not participate in the world culture 
in the way that scientists, social scientists, and even ardsts 
do. Until, however, there is a universal subculture of his- 
torians, there cannot be a truly universal history. 

The problem, indeed, may now lie more on the side of 
supply than on the side of demand. The great universities, 
and even to a considerable extent the smaller colleges, arc 
providing an increasing market for a genuinely universal 
history, and there is increased awareness among educators 
everywhere that a universal history is an essential part of 
the educational process which is appropriate to the age of 
space and nuclear energy. The supply, however, presents a 
real difficulty. The reward structure of the historical pro- 
fession docs not tend to provide it, and the inherent difficul- 
ties which we have seen earher are very great. It is much 
harder for a historian to separate himself professionally 
from his own national society than it is, say, for a chemist, 
who puts on a universal personality u’hcn he puts on his 
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white coat and takes it off again when he walks out in his 
ordinary clothes. Historians have no white coats; they wear 
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as the human genetic structure is concerned Whether the 
mman gene pool today is substantially different in its pro- 
portions from what it was tea thousand or a hundred years 
ago, we may perhaps never know. What is certain is that 
these changes are much smaller than the changes that oc- 
curred within the structure of the human nervous system 
itself through the process of human learning and that by 
and large human history is essentially a history of human 
learning. The physiology of human history takes the form 
mainly of a history of nutrition and of disease. These, how- 
ever, are essentially environmental rather than genetic in 
character, although changes in the human gene pool cannot 
be ruled out a priori as insignificant. 

The would-bc universal historian is always tempted to 
divide history into stages. This attempt is by no means 
absurd, as history, even the history of biological evolution, 
is characterized by periods of relative stability in the struc- 
ture of species, divided by periods of relatively rapid change. 
The great river of evolutionary development, as it were, is 
not a continuous flow through time, but can be broken up 
roughly into pools, which represent stages, and rapids or 
waterfalls, which represent revolutionary transitions. The 
pattern is so attractive and so valuable from the point of 
view of exposition that there is real danger of imposing it 
on the reality which represents a much more continuous 
flow. It is, indeed, the principal argument of this volume 
that the revolutionary changes are inddents imposed on the 
larger pattern of development and play a relatively small 
role in creating the dynamics of the developmental pattern. 

The problem noted earlier of the preservation ratio is of 
particular importance here because the long, slow, nondsa- 
lectical processes frequently do not leave residues, where- 
as more dramatic transitions may often leave a more salient 
record. 

Thus, even if we take what seems to be the most generally 
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accept^ system of stages today, the sequence paleolithic, to 
neohthc to civilization, and to the developed society, 
Acugh die periods of transition seem to be very short by 
comparison with the periods of stability, this may be itiorl 
a pm of the nature of the record than of the reahty. Thus 
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press and even the steam engine grew out of a folk tech- 
nology rather than out of pure science. It may have owed 
something to Boyle’s Law, but it certainly owed nothing to 
the science of thermodynamics which was not developed 
until almost a hundred years after the steam engine. Ther- 
modynamics, indeed (Carnot published in 1824), owed 
much more to the steam engine than the steam engine did 
to thermodynamics. About the middle of the nineteenth 
century we can detect a transition into the science-based 
industries. The chemical Industry, for instance, would have 
been impossible without Dalton and Kekule. The electrical 
industry would not have developed without Faraday and 
Clerk-Maxwell, and the nuclear industry could not have 
developed without Rutherford, Einstein, and Bohr. No 
amount of watching kettles could have split the atom. The 
full effect of this transition may not be felt till many cen- 
turies in the future. But even this can be seen as a passing 
of a threshold as a result of a very long buildup of human 


knowledge and institutions. 

The concept of stages becomes of less and less value as we 
move to shorter periods and finer distinctions. The transi- 
tion both into and out of feudalism, for instance, m Europe 
was so gradual that it is impossible to say where it begins 
or ends as a stage. The problem of stages is closely related 
to that of comparative classifications of societies Was pre- 
Tokugawa Japanese society “feudar or is this an .llegtttma c 
extension of the term.? The fact is that any socety as tt 
exists at a given moment of time is a complex =>gS^‘' 
of elements some of them reinforcing each other some 
of them contradictory. It is the elemental rather than the 
society that change. Though there may be ^ 
of elements which enable different types of soaety to be 
named and classified, these names and classifications repre- 
sent largely arbitrary divisions of what is really an n-dimen- 
In^continuum. One hopes, therefore, that the universal 
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Wstory will be able to follow these continuous strands in 
human development rather than maintain the fiction that 
e fabric of one stage is suddenly transformed into a dif- 
ferent fabric of another stage. This is not to deny, of course 
*at there are breaks in the fabric of history. The disasters 
namral or man-made-which overthrew Knossus or Jeru- 

years, and 4e final fall 

H53 was only the fint , f Turks in 

significant than thousands ofoAet' 

cia-rL“j7aSsf r ■“ 

rhink of it as a succession of sta i™”' ''“Iistic than to 

opment of societies i„ which L’re is' a^d 

dominated group is a nhen„ dominant and a 

almost univTrsalf and 

of the rise of civilization oharacteristic 

relatively classless society of th revolution. The 

reflected in d., ^^the Sld"e A ' 
a^f ' ^■"""mism and the Eden, 

and the invennon of civilization in a S' " " 

fall, simply because it is a nroA, T, represents a 
at organized threat system Nev ‘'ovelopment of 

Jornination has taken ar7;J^^"'’''"^'''a forms which 
We facet, of justification and lerit “ innumer- 

^ 0 . Even in an instimtio" = ^'ass struc 

rpeetrum of different sociirform a wide 

pore chattel slavery of th ° “‘remes of the 

ao the free labor market Esxn'th T 7'"“" 

E'en the three-fold division of 
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the aristocracy, bourgeoisie and the working class is in 
many societies a purely linguistic categorization which hides 
immense complexity and indeed continuity of the struc- 
ture. The effort which many societies have felt obliged to 
put into symbolizing and maintaining class distinctions in 
matters of title, dress, sumptuary legislation, and so on is 
an indication of the essential artificiality and erodibility of 
these categories. In every society an enormous process of 
social erosion is continually going on. Even in South Africa 
today, for instance, apartheid is continually being eroded at 
the edges by sheer economic development, as in medieval 
Europe the “apartheid” policies of the aristocracy were 
eroded by inflation, by increasing wealth of the merchant 
group, by war, and by marriage. Even interaction of classes, 
which is a shorthand for the dynamics of the structure of 
dominance within the society, is an immensely complex 
n-dimensional pattern, and over large stretches of history is 
more subject to nondialeciical than to dialectical processes. 
One of the most fascinating tasks of a true universal history, 
indeed, would be precisely the one which is proposed m this 
volume that of identifying the dialectical and the nondia- 
lectical processes in human history and assessing t eir re a- 
tive value and importance in the total picture of social 
dynamics and change. The task is by no means easy and m 
part may be impossible, simply because of ^ ^ 

record Ld the difficulties of measuring and ^ctecung die 
great, long, continuous, nondialccttcal changes. Nevet h - 
fess, If the® spirit of this task can inspte 

i. rhe history that will be written will gam 

hT^tTnte-t atd in s Jificance and will apptoach more 
closely to the elusive truth. 
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JAPAN: A CASE STUDY 



t is only with the great- 
est hesitation that I ven- 


ture to say anything about Japan. I Jived in Japan a htde 
iess than a year in 1963-64. This was time enough to acquire 
a smattering of knowledge but also time enough to realize 
the depth of my ignorance. Japan is a society of great com- 
plexity and subtlety. The best word I can think of to de- 
scribe it is that it is a mosaic society, in the sense that it is 
composed of numerous colorful pieces all of which to- 


gether form, in some mysterious way, a pattern. If I may be 
permitted to play on words, it is the least Mosaic of all 
societies, participating hardly at all in that great stream of 
history which comes down from Mt. Sinai— until the last 
one hundred years. 
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Influence of Marxism 

We may, perhaps, invoke both the elements mentioned 
above to raplain in part one of the paradoxes of Japanese 
society-the extraordinary fascination which Marxism seems 

™ especially the Japanese 

.ntellectual. The intricate quality of the society and tlL fact 
hat n IS extremely h^d to understand, even for the Japan- 
anlS “Planation like Marxism a certain 

reaw’ Man not conform closely to 

chspK. whac h, will uLS r "" 

Kries. The very intricacy of Ian ^ *“ 

creates a certain demand for a simoMedT'^’ 
and for some minds espcciallv h 
complexity and the pattern of'f ^ of so much 

bearable. It may even be that th^f’d'"'^'’'’",.” 
thought meets a need in the I <l“ahty of Marxist 

felt so deeply i„ "hot « «°t 

posed to Ju7ai: rlhXrTrM '>«'> ox- 

been called the third gr^t 

Christianity and Islam Its ' religion, coming after 
■oty and the imt:rta„c!'; ^is- 

one-way street whh some sorr ? ’'"'“cy as a 

'be beginning of the brieht M ."‘Ofpbal arch marking 
-‘i. intolerant interpsetlln rfT"" "'“"-'in 
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at It always knows the differ u” nnd its insistence 
;nns.ence that man and Ltw a"" “d its 

nntrks of its Jewish origin In are strong 

"a more Jewish faith ,han Ch 'Marxism 

■oterpretation of history is mor^'p""'"''^- materialist 

of^e Old Testament than t^h , " "'mthful judge 
The influence of Marxism in ."''‘"g father of the Neiv. 
baps be attributed to a certain r '*’"cf‘>re, may per- 
certain reaction against a valued 
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tcm based on manners rather than morals and on shame 
rather than guilt. Marxism in practice lays an enormous 
stress on the internalization of its moral imperatives, as the 
purges and the self-incriminations which have characterized 
so much communist history clearly indicates. This is a long 
way from the polytheism, tolerance, and externalization of 
behavior which seems to be characteristic of much of Japan- 


ese traditional society. Marxism in Japan, therefore, is part 
of that whole rejection of the traditional society which fol- 
lowed the first impact of the west in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and which also resulted in the reintroduction 


of Christianity. 

Another possible explanation, which I put forward with 
considerable hesitancy, however, is that the appeal of Marx- 
ism and especially of dialectical philosophy arises out of 
the nature of the Japanese family and early childhood ex- 
periences. Families which are dominated by an authoritarian 
father are supposed to produce deeply suppressed rcs^t- 
ment in the minds of the children. Marxism is a won er 
ful way to legitimize this resentment, for it legitimizes 
hatred and even violence directed against the at er 
of those in authority. It is easy to see in Marx's image of the 
class structure a parallel with the structure of the authori- 
tarian family. As we have seen earlier, ^ 

dialeetieal process which takes place w.thin the family as 
the parents age and the children eventuaUy repla e the 
parents in the dominant role, to be replaced 
by their own children. To someone raised m an autho i 
tarian family the dialectical pattern would appear very 
ornc nrb^cause it does des^ibe what happens in the 
a3v hiftory, and it would be easy to project this on m 
tamily n'S'oy- y ^ extremely interesnng sub- 

*e total sKiety. 
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hypothesis. Man is a complex creature, and one is suspicious 
of My single or simple interpretation of human behavior. 

Even though Marxism has been an important influence 
m Japan, it has by no means been dominant. In the last 
hundred years the dominant philosophy has been what 
ight be called d,ahct,cal nationalism and this is oddly 
inconsistent with the sensitivity, tolerance, and strongly non- 

- tZ'ny tdl: Zt'Z 

Japanese life On c . fl^l^ies of 

west 

>0 any communication except'thaf orb 

of course would be mneE ^oality 

these two imai. N^vrtl^:^r'"':l“ 

were, the poles of the laoanese ’ represent, as it 
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overything foreign as bid ''“ythmg Japanese as good, 

not in terms o?prob,em T --Id 

in terms of conqLst, which 'irfir'’ ‘"'t only 

it IS tempting indeed to see in tJ ‘’“1,'° ®''“' disaster, 

source of both the dialectical nbV authoritarian family the 
so influential in Japan. Marxism ' been 

‘^'/"‘her figure dialecticaT nT""*!*' 
lithological submission to the f ,""“°""''sm represents a 
of the emperor and thVuamf hgnre in the image 
-ents from the father figure 1,“,^ ^oppressed resent- 

onts.de of the national farSiy' ' foreigner who is 

^“n.doxof,apa„,„, 

t'cn tliounh .... ^ ^ 

PMosophies in Japan’'brmfe'enc ' dialectical 

ttmeures of ,he socictrnLX'“ ''“no"ta and 

y, nesertheless, a paradox remains. 
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because Japan has one of the least dialectical of all histories. 
One’s first impression is that this is one of the most con- 
tinuous, nondialectical, nonrevolutionary histories in the 
whole story of mankind. There was, of course, feudal war, 
which represents in a sense a dialectical system, there is a 
rise and fall of dynasties and shogunates, there are periods 
of rapid change as in the seventh century or nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, and there are the periods of rela- 
tive stagnation. Through all this, however, one is conscious 
of a quite extraordinary continuity of culture, and one has 
the impression of a society dominated for two thousand 
years by long, slow, and continuous change with occasional 
accelerations. 


One sees this most graphically perhaps in art and archi- 
tecture. It takes an expert to be able to date a piece of 
Japanese architecture, although there is a long, slow change 
and development. In Europe a superficial knowledge wi 
enable one to date a building within fifty or a hun re 
years. There is nothing in Japan like the extraor inary 
transformation of styles in Europe from Greek an 
architecture to the Gothic and back again to t e cnais 
sance which looks like a dialectical process written in stone. 
It is not until the last hundred years that there is any 
radical change in architectural styles, an t is is on y 
cau.e Japan has become enmeshed in a woeldw.de techno- 
logical teansformation which is in the process of 
ing all traditional societies. Even the Me.,. Restoi^aMn m .ts 
ecLomic aspects can be regarded 

acceleration of changes indeed for the 

development of the mo y population, the 

dSpmtt'S''rge utban centers, and even a gradual 
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introducdon of Dutch Learning”, — the European science 
and technology which crept in through the Dutch mer- 
ch^ts ghetto” at NagasaH-the rapid development which 
would have been quite im- 

In 1618 the Tokugawa settlement was a striking example 

Japan enjoyed stable feudal war for many centuries 
Sient w r Tho loss^f-power 

toTb Lr Leh f power 
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'"8" ■" rcale than the "mch 

Saisuma rebellion. In 1943 the 
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country might have been fought over mile by mile and have 
suffered division like Germany. 


Surplus value 

Insofar as the concept of surplus value is an important so- 
cial reality, of course, it is a useful tool in the interpreta- 
tion of Japanese as of any other history. We can see very 
clearly in the feudal period how the excess of production 
of the food producer beyond his own requirements for 
maintenance and reproduction were generally taken away 
from him by the superior threat of the feudal lord and his 
retainers. In the Tokugawa period the threat system was 
centralized in the bakitjti, but the surplus production was 
still siphoned from the food producer and used deliberately 
to pension off the samurai and to feed the centrally ctm- 
trolled armed force. Incidcntly, it also fed the artisans w o 
built Nikko, the cidzens of the gay quarters, the inn keepers 
of the Tokaido, and the creators of the wonderful outpow- 
ing of art and poetry which the period produced. In the 
Mciji Restoration the surplus food-stuffs were sti squeez 
out of the farmer much as before but instead of being used 
to feed courtesans and the vast army of unemp oye 
rai, it was used to feed the students in ™"X7n 

and the builders of railroads and steel 

the twentieth century that industrial output b^o-ne 
high enough so the farmers can get much in return 
food which he sells. un- 

In all this P-ecss the cla» s^ctum 
clear, and ‘be Mar^st ^.7 The 

classes bears little rclati ^ revolution, even 

Meiji Restorauon was samurai were 

though, in ‘ ^olunon in a good dia- 

“chc"™, but became bankers, businessmen, and pro 
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fasionals and contributed enormously to the modcrniza- 
Uon and development of Japan, Japanese history is a his- 
tory of interpenetration of classes rather than of their suc- 
cession. At all times, furthermore, the national conscious- 
ness, or even local loyalties, has tended to transcend class 
Mnsciousness. The Japanese political and social landscape, 
nent! ' Japanese painting, is suffused with a 
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dot I t P'- -here deci- 

landscapes andth sharply edged European 

in wT d-" t teflect a society 
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policies which seriously hampered domestic investment and 
restricted domestic consumption. Japan did extremely well 
economically out of the First World War by staying out of 
military activity and supplying the combatants, especially, 
of course, the Allies. By the end of the war Japan had built 
up a very large reserve of foreign currency through selling 
her goods to the Allies at inflated prices. After the war in 
the 1920’s she spent these foreign balances for imports at 
much lower prices. The terms of trade of this whole trans- 
action must have been very favorable. Economically, Japan 
got very little out of her imperial and expansionist adven- 
tures. As it turned out, she lost very heavily, losing all her 
heavy investment in her colonies. The economic fact, how- 
ever, is that in the period of military expansion from say 
1890 to 1930, the growth of per capita income in Japan 
was only about 23 percent, whereas after the defeat in 1945, 
the extensive land destruction, the loss of her whole empire, 
and the return of three million Japanese from overseas, per 
capita income has been rising at more than 8 % pet 
The brutal fact of the modern world is that die 
rich is to stay home and mind ones own usincss ’ 

Japan the economic rate of return on military investment 

guided B. u 

nondiaLried in character, ahe could 

Second World War exactly wha, she ^ad done " Am 
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France, Russia, and th 

threatened ‘'V G«rna^ .. kgisla- 

tiomst, almost lokug , . t p,„idcnt Roosevelt very 

tion clearly showed, and^ah^^P-Ki^,^^^ the Second 

World War he was “““e . 
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entered *e Seeond World War at all. Germany would 

gradually have been exhausted, unconditional surrender 

would not have been insisted upon, and some sort of peace 

mght have been worked out. As it was, Japan deliberately 

Tenf f ^ States, the conse- 

quence of which we all know. 
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dominated by a dialectical philosophy, has wasted its energy 
in a useless class war bct^vccn the teachers, the ministry of 
education, and even tlie parents, which seems to have led 
to the disappearance of almost all useful discussion and 
criticism. In the student movement, likewise, the zenga- 
kuren has followed a policy derived from an almost purely 
dialectical philosophy which produced impressive demon- 
strations in 1960 but virtually no fruitful criticism. As a re- 
sult, the movement itself is discredited, and its leaders 
deplore the prevailing student apathy which they did so 
much to create. 


New direction 

Japanese development since 1945 not only established a 
world record for the rate of economic growth, but it is 
growth in which virtually all sections of society parucipate . 
It is an extraordinary example of the success of 
nondialectical philosophy. Japan could easi y , 

otherwise. It could have brooded over its dc eat an p 
revenge, or it could have rank inself into 
despair. Instead, it seented to shake off almost 
away an outworn cloak, the philosophy 
tionahsm which had brought it so low, 

solving its problems conqu^or, the cardinal sin 

tor them. It cooperated with ^ 

of any dialectical P“°»P ^ land tenure, 

cities. Its factories, and P foundations for one 
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oughly nondialectica y y^nierican occupauon, no 

fifty percent of its ;"“7,'„^'ong „i,h some wise ones, 
bm';l1tpTn”Vrut up wiff. d- and when the epper- 

tunity arose corrected them. 
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Nevertheless, one cannot look at the present situation 
without a certain disquiet. The teacher’s union has a strong 
dialectical philosophy and inevitably young minds to which 
these ideas are presented often find them attractive. There 
is indeed in dialectical philosophy something which is 
dramatic, simple, and peculiarly attractive to the young. We 
see this, for instance, in the popularity of cowboy movies 
and of the Japanese equivalent, the samurai movie. It is 
nice to be able to divide the world into good guys and bad 
guys and to see history as a simple struggle in which right- 
eousness struggles against evil and in which the main prob- 
lem for the individual is how to find out who arc the good 
guys and join them. The developmental philosophy is more 
subtle. It is unfriendly to simple solutions and black and 
white pictures; it stresses what often seems to be a hum- 
drum business of sitting down with people to solve prob- 
lems; it discourages the striking of noble attitudes; it plays 
down the desire for victory; it stresses compromise and ac- 
commodation, all of which sorely tries the heart and mind 
of youth, which constantly hankers after the heroic simpli- 
cities of struggle. When the teachers, therefore, teach dia- 
lectical philosophy, this is likely to raise a whole generation 
bent on undermining the solid achievements of the devel- 
opmental process, and in the long run this could turn the 
country into disastrous internal strife. It could even produce 
a turn again toward dialectical nationalism, for between 
the philosophy of class war and the philosophy of inter- 
national war, there is a thin line and it is easy to pass this 
divide. Furthermore, the weakness of class as a symbol and 
as the source of integrative relations means that the passions 
which are generated by stirring up a class war easily get 
transferred to a foreign foe. 

fact that so much in the way of political energy and 
criticism has been wasted in a futile dialectical process may 
nave other unfortunate consequences for the future of 
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Japan. Because so mucJi political energy and criticism has 
been wasted, the sort of hard thinking which goes into 
responsible criticism has not been done. There has been ex- 
traordinarily little attempt, for instance, to think out the 
real implications for foreign policy of the peace clause in 
the Constitution. Instead, the discussion has taken the barren 
form of those who want to revise the Constitution, saying 
“we will” and those in opposition saying “you won’t.” The 
absence of responsible criticism here can easily lead to the 
very process of slipping back into the old nationalism which 
those who want to preserve the existing constitution quite 
rightly fear. Similarly, in regard to economic policy, the 
success of the present policy is to some extent accidental, 
that is, it has been a matter of good luck as well as good 
management. The people who determine the economic pol- 
icy of Japan are certainly not stupid, but they do not have 
more than a very broad general theory of the working of 
the economy, and a sudden change of conditions might 
easily catch them without appropriate measures. The criti- 
cism of economic policy, however, being conducted in purely 
dialectical terms, contributes very little to the understanding 
of real issues involved. 

Japan faces a major economic readjustment some time 
within the next ten years. An eight percent per annum rate 
of economic growth cannot and should not be maintained 
forever. At some time or other the fruits of all this self 
sacrifice should be enjoyed. Instead of consuming only 
little over fifty percent of the national product and invest- 
ing close to forty percent, Japan will have to move to a 
much higher ratio of consumption and a lower ratio of 
investment. In order to do this, however, there almost cer- 
tainly will have to be radical changes in the price structure, 
in wages, in interest rates, in taxation, and in the financial 
system. These changes can certainly be achieved nondia- 
lectically, especially if there is wide understanding of what 
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needs to be done. Nevertheless, even in an essentially non- 
dialectical or developmental process, as we have seen, there 
is frequently an opportunity and indeed a necessity for dia- 
lectical processes of a constructive nature. The alternation 
of the parties in a workable two-party democracy is a pro- 
cess of this kind. It could very well be that a party com- 
mitted to broader social ideals, to higher levels of consump- 
tion, and a wider distribution of income would be the most 
satisfactory instrument to achieve the kind of adjustment 
which Japan is going to have to make. At present, unfor- 
tunately, one cannot see the socialist party in this role simply 
because of its domination by an extreme and obsolete dia- 
lectical philosophy. A broader-based less ideological party 
of the left would have a better chance of achieving power 
and a much better chance of doing something useful with 
the power once it was achieved. 

Here again we sec an excellent example of a case in which 
extreme adherence to a dialectical philosophy at almost all 
costs is likely to prove costly not only for the people who 
hold it but also for the whole country. There is here, per- 
haps, a great opportunity for a few people who hold what 
might be called a developmental philosophy of the left to 
develop a genuine and constructive criticism of existing 
policies and even perhaps eventually a real alternative to the 
Liberal Democratic Party. It would be quite presumptuous 
for me as an outsider to suggest how or by whom this 
might be done. 

It is not far fetched to call Japan the first twenty-first- 
century country. The capacity of the Japanese to learn all that 
the rest of the world has to teach them and hence to take off 
into the modern world at an unprecedented rate suggests 
that what is happening and is likely to happen in Japan has 
a significance far beyond its local impact. Of all the societies 
in the world, Japan is most likely to be a model for the 
future. Unlike the United States, it is crowded and short of 
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natural resources, a characteristic of most of the rest of the 
world. It has a rich and attractive traditional culture which 
it has managed to preserve, if not intact, at least in a modi- 
fied form in the middle of the hurricane of change. It has 
learned a bitter lesson that in the modern world the nation- 
alistic dialectic (war) and imperialism are disastrous, and we 
must learn to do without them. It is facing enormous 
problems of congestion and pollution, and it will face per- 
haps before any other society the problem of what I have 
come to call “re-entry,” that is, how do we make the tran- 
sition from rapid development into the more stable “space- 
ship earth” which we must come to in the future. If the 
beginning of development is a “takeoff,” then development 
itself is a kind of voyage through social space which must 
be followed by a re-entry and landing in a new kind of 
world. Japan has had the most rapid voyage through this 
social space of development, so it is likely to be one of the 
first societies which will have to face the problems of re- 
entry and of establishing a new, high level, much more 
stable, conservation-minded society. This will require a 
much more “looped” economy in which the waste products 
of society, both material and psychological, will have to be 
re-cycled and used as raw materials in a continuing cir- 
cular process. Revolutionary and dialectical ideologies make 
no contribution at all to the solution of this, the most 
fundamental problem of the future. What is needed is some- 
thing much more fundamental than revolution, something 
involving a much greater change in the state of man than a 
mere change in the distribution of power. It would not 
surprise me if Japan were the first country to respond to 
this challenge, and its history therefore may be of enormous 
importance for the whole of mankind. 
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appropriate phenotype. The enormous increase in the rate 
of social evolution which took place after the appearance of 
man is due to the enormous power of the human nervous 
system and of language to code and transmit information. 
A group of monkeys have a primitive social structure and 
transmit this structure through a limited language consist- 
ing per aps of a few dozen different visual and oral cues. 
Ihe communication systems of animals, however, can only 
tarry small loads of information. With the advent of human 
■nnguage, the information carried by the human information 
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